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ORDINARY LANGUAGE 


HILOSOPHERS’ arguments have frequently turned on refer- 

ences to what we do and do not say or, more strongly, on what 
we can and cannot say. Such arguments are present in the writings 
of Plato and are common in those of Aristotle. 

In recent years, some philosophers, having become feverishly 
exercised about the nature and methodology of their calling, have 
made much of arguments of this kind. Other philosophers have 
repudiated them. Their disputes on the merits of these arguments 
have not been edifying, since both sides have been apt to garble 
the question. I want to ungarble it. 


“ORDINARY” 


There is one phrase which recurs in this dispute, the phrase ‘the 
use of ordinary language’. It is often, quite erroneously, taken to be 
paraphrased by ‘ordinary linguistic usage’. Some of the partisans 
assert that all philosophical questions are questions about the use of 
ordinary language, or that all philosophical questions are solved or 
are about to be solved by considering ordinary linguistic usage. 

Postponing the examination of the notion of linguistic usage, I 
want to begin by contrasting the phrase ‘the use of ordinary lan- 
guage’ with the similar-seeming but totally different phrase ‘the 
ordinary use of the expression “...” ’. When people speak of the 
use of ordinary language, the word ‘ordinary’ is in implicit or ex- 
plicit contrast with ‘out-of-the-way’, ‘esoteric’, ‘technical’, ‘poetical’, 
‘notational’ or, sometimes, ‘archaic’. ‘Ordinary’ means ‘common’, 
‘current’, ‘colloquial’, ‘vernacular’, ‘natural’, ‘prosaic’, ‘non-nota- 
tional’, ‘on the tongue of Everyman’, and is usually in contrast 
with dictions which only a few people know how to use, such as 
the technical terms or artificial symbolisms of lawyers, theologians, 
economists, philosophers, cartographers, mathematicians, symbolic 
logicians and players of Royal Tennis. There is no sharp boundary 
between ‘common’ and ‘uncommon’, ‘technical’ and ‘untechnical’ 
or ‘old-fashioned’ and ‘current’. Is ‘carburettor’ a word in common 
use or only in rather uncommon use? Is ‘purl’ on the lips of Every- 
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man, or on the lips only of Everywoman? What of ‘manslaughter’, 
‘inflation’, ‘quotient’ and ‘off-side’? On the other hand, no one 
would hesitate on which side of this no-man’s-land to locate ‘iso- 
tope’ or ‘bread’, ‘material implication’ or ‘if’, ‘transfinite cardinal’ 
or ‘eleven’, ‘ween’ or ‘suppose’, The edges of ‘ordinary’ are blurred, 
but usually we are in no doubt whether a diction does or does not 
belong to ordinary parlance. 

But in the other phrase, ‘the ordinary use of the expression 
“...’, ‘ordinary’ is not in contrast with ‘esoteric’, ‘archaic’ or 
‘specialist’, etc. It is in contrast with ‘non-stock’ or ‘non-standard’. 
We can contrast the stock or standard use of a fish-knife or sphyg- 
momanometer with some non-regulation use of it. The stock use 
of a fish-knife is to cut up fish with; but it might be used for cutting 
seed-potatoes or as a heliograph. A sphygmomanometer might, for 
all I know, be used for checking tyre pressures; but this is not its 
standard use. Whether an implement or instrument is a common 
or a specialist one, there remains the distinction between its stock 
use and non-stock uses of it. If a term is a highly technical term, or 
a non-technical term, there remains the distinction between its stock 
use and non-stock uses of it. If a term is a highly technical term, 
most people will not know its stock use or, a fortiori, any non-stock 
uses of it either, if it has any. If it is a vernacular term, then nearly 
everyone will know its stock use, and most people will also know 
some non-stock uses of it, if it has any. There are lots of words, 
like ‘of’, ‘have’ and ‘object’, which have no one stock use, any more 
than string, paper, brass and pocket-knives have just one stock use. 
Lots of words have not got any non-stock uses. ‘Sixteen’ has, I 
think, none; nor has ‘daffodil’. Nor, maybe, have collar-studs. Non- 
stock uses of a word are, e.g., metaphorical, hyperbolical, poetical, 
stretched and deliberately restricted uses of it. Besides contrasting 
the stock use with certain non-stock uses, we often want to contrast 
the stock use of an expression with certain alleged, suggested, or 
recommended uses of it. This is a contrast not between the regular 
use and irregular uses, but between the regular use and what the 
regular use is alleged to be or what it is recommended that it should 
be. 

When we speak of the ordinary or stock use of a word we need 
not be characterising it in any further way, e.g., applauding or 
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recommending it or giving it any testimonial. We need not be ap- 
pealing to or basing anything on its stock-ness. The words ‘ordi- 
nary’, ‘standard’ and ‘stock’ can serve merely to refer to a use, 
without describing it. They are philosophically colourless and can 
be easily dispensed with. When we speak of the regular night- 
watchman, we are merely indicating the night-watchman whom we 
know independently to be the one usually on the job; we are not 
yet giving any information about him or paying any tribute to his 
regularity. When we speak of the standard spelling of a word or 
the standard gauge of British railway tracks, we are not describing 
or recommending or countenancing this spelling or this gauge; we 
are giving a reference to it which we expect our hearers to get 
without hesitation. Sometimes, naturally, this indication does not 
work, Sometimes the stock use in one place is different from its 
stock use in another, as with ‘suspenders’. Sometimes, its stock use 
at one period differs from its stock use at another, as with ‘nice’. 
A dispute about which of two or five uses in the stock use is not a 
philosophical dispute about any one of those uses. It is therefore 
philosophically uninteresting, though settlement of it is sometimes 
requisite for communication between philosophers. 

If I want to talk about a non-stock use of a word or fish-knife, 
it is not enough to try to refer to it by the phrase ‘the non-stock use 
of it’, for there may be any number of such non-stock uses. To call 
my hearer’s attention to a particular non-stock use of it, I have to 
give some description of it, for example, to cite a special context 
in which the word is known to be used in a non-stock way. 

This, though always possible, is not often necessary for the stock 
use of an expression, although in philosophical debates one is some- 
times required to do it, since one’s fellow-philosophers are at such 
pains to pretend that they cannot think what its stock use is—a 
difficulty which, of course, they forget all about when they are 
teaching children or foreigners how to use it, and when they are 
consulting dictionaries. 

It is easy now to see that learning or teaching the ordinary or 
stock use of an expression need not be, though it may be, learning 
or teaching the use of an ordinary or vernacular expression, just as 
learning or teaching the standard use of an instrument need not be, 
though it can be, learning or teaching the use of a household uten- 
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sil, Most words and instruments, whether out-of-the-way or com- 
mon, have their stock uses and may or may not also have non-stock 
uses as well. 

A philosopher who maintained that certain philosophical ques- 
tions are questions about the ordinary or stock uses of certain ex- 
pressions would not therefore be committing himself to the view 
that they are questions about the uses of ordinary or colloquial 
expressions. He could admit that the noun ‘infinitesimals’ is not on 
the lips of Everyman and still maintain that Berkeley was examin- 
ing the ordinary or stock use of ‘infinitesimals’, namely the standard 
way, if not the only way, in which this word was employed by 
mathematical specialists. Berkeley was not examining the use of a 
colloquial word; he was examining the regular or standard use of a 
relatively esoteric word. We are not contradicting ourselves if we 
say that he was examining the ordinary use of an unordinary ex- 
pression. 

Clearly a lot of philosophical discussions are of this type. In the 
philosophy of law, biology, physics, mathematics, formal logic, 
theology, psychology and grammar, technical concepts have to be 
examined, and these concepts are what are expressed by more or 
less recherché dictions. Doubtless this examination embodies at- 
tempts to elucidate in untechnical terms the technical terms of this 
or that specialist theory, but this very attempt involves discussing 
the ordinary or stock uses of these technical terms. 

Doubtless, too, study by philosophers of the stock uses of expres- 
sions which we all employ has a certain primacy over their study 
of the stock uses of expressions which only, e.g., scientific or legal 
specialists employ. These specialists explain to novices the stock 
uses of their terms of art partly by talking to them in non-esoteric 
terms; they do not also have to explain to them the stock uses of 
these non-esoteric terms. Untechnical terminology is, in this way, 
basic to technical terminologies. Hard cash has this sort of primacy 
over cheques and bills of exchange—as well as the same incon- 
veniences when large and complex transactions are afoot. 

Doubtless, finally, some of the cardinal problems of philosophy 
are set by the existence of logical tangles not in this as opposed to 
that branch of specialist theory, but in the thought and the dis- 
course of everyone, specialists and non-specialists alike. The con- 
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cepts of cause, evidence, knowledge, mistake, ought, can, etc., are 
not the perquisites of any particular groups of people. We employ 
them before we begin to develop or follow specialist theories; and 
we could not follow or develop such theories unless we could al- 
ready employ these concepts. They belong to the rudiments of all 
thinking, including specialist thinking. But it does not follow from 
this that all philosophical questions are questions about such rudi- 
mentary concepts. The architect must indeed be careful about the 
materials of his building; but it is not only about these that he 
must be careful. 


“USE” 


But now for a further point. The phrase ‘the ordinary (i.e., 
stock) use of the expression “ ...”’ is often so spoken that the 
stress is made to fall on the word ‘expression’ or else on the word 
‘ordinary’ and the word ‘use’ is slurred over. The reverse ought to 
be the case. The operative word is ‘use’. 

Hume’s question was not about the word ‘cause’; it was about 
the use of ‘cause’. It was just as much about the use of “Ursache’. 
For the use of ‘cause’ is the same as the use of ‘Ursache’, though 
‘cause’ is not the same word as ‘Ursache’. Hume’s question was not 
a question about a bit of the English language in any way in which 
it was not a question about a bit of the German language. The job 
done with the English word ‘cause’ is not an English job, or a 
continental job. What I do with my Nottingham-made boots— 
namely walk in them—is not Nottingham-made; but nor is it 
Leicester-made or Derby-made. The transactions I perform with 
a sixpenny-bit have neither milled nor unmilled edges; they have 
no edges at all. We might discuss what I can and cannot do with 
a sixpenny-bit, namely what I can and cannot buy with it, what 
change I should and should not give or take for it, and so on; but 
such a discussion would not be a discussion about the date, in- 
gredients, shape, colour or provenance of the coin. It is a discussion 
about the purchasing power of this coin, or of any other coin of 
the same value, and not about this coin. It is not a numismatic dis- 
cussion, but a commercial or financial discussion, Putting the stress 
on the word ‘use’ helps to bring out the important fact that the 
enquiry is an enquiry not into the other features or properties of 
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the word or coin or pair of boots, but only into what is done with 
it, or with anything else with which we do the same thing. That is 
why it is so misleading to classify philosophical questions as lin- 
guistic questions—or as non-linguistic questions. 

It is, I think, only in fairly recent years that philosophers have 
picked up the trick of talking about the use of expressions, and 
even made a virtue of so talking. Our forefathers, at one time, 
talked instead of the concepts or ideas corresponding to expressions. 
This was in many ways a very convenient idiom, and one which 
in most situations we do well to retain. It had the drawback, 
though, that it encouraged people to start Platonic or Lockean 
hares about the status and provenance of these concepts or ideas. 
The impression was given that a philosopher who wanted to discuss, 
say, the concept of cause or infinitesimal or remorse was under 
some obligation to start by deciding whether concepts have a supra- 
mundane, or only a psychological existence; whether they are 
transcendent intuitables or only private introspectibles. 

Later on, when philosophers were in revolt against psychologism 
in logic, there was a vogue for another idiom, the idiom of talking 
about the meanings of expressions, and the phrase ‘the concept of 
cause’ was replaced by the phrase “the meaning of the word ‘cause’ 
or of any other with the same meaning”. This new idiom was also 
subject to anti-Platonic and anti-Lockean cavils; but its biggest 
drawback was a different one. Philosophers and logicians were at 
that time the victims of a special and erroneous theory about mean- 
ing. They construed the verb ‘to mean’ as standing for a relation 
between an expression and some other entity. The meaning of an 
expression was taken to be an entity which had that expression for 
its name. So studying the meaning of the phrase ‘the solar system’ 
was supposed or half-supposed to be the same thing as studying the 
solar system. It was partly in reaction against this erroneous view 
that philosophers came to prefer the idiom “the use of the expres- 
sions ‘, . . caused...’ and ‘. . . the solar system’ ”’. We are accus- 
tomed to talking of the use of safety-pins, bannisters, table-knives, 
badges and gestures; and this familiar idiom neither connotes nor 
seems to connote any queer relations to any queer entities. It draws 
our attention to the teachable procedures and techniques of han- 
dling or employing things, without suggesting unwanted correlates. 
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Learning how to manage a canoe-paddle, a traveller’s cheque or 
a postage-stamp, is not being introduced to an extra entity. Nor is 
learning how to manage the words ‘if’, ‘ought’ and ‘limit’. 

There is another merit in this idiom. Where we can speak of 
managing, handling and employing we can speak of mismanaging, 
mishandling and misemploying. There are rules to keep or break, 
codes to observe or flout. Learning to use expressions, like learning 
to use coins, stamps, cheques and hockey-sticks, involves learning 
to do certain things with them and not others; when to do certain 
things with them, and when not to do them. Among the things 
that we learn in the process of learning to use linguistic expressions 
are what we may vaguely call ‘rules of logic’; for example, that 
though Mother and Father can both be tall, they cannot both be 
taller than one another; or that though uncles can be rich or poor, 
fat or thin, they cannot be male or female, but only male. Where 
it would sound unplausible to say that concepts or ideas or mean- 
ings might be meaningless or absurd, there is no such unplausibility 
in asserting that someone might use a certain expression absurdly. 
An attempted or suggested way of operating with an expression 
may be logically illegitimate or impossible, but a universal or a 
state of consciousness or a meaning cannot be logically legitimate 
or illegitimate. 


“USE” AND “UTILITY” 


On the other hand there are inconveniences in talking much of 
the uses of expressions. People are liable to construe ‘use’ in one of 
the ways which English certainly does permit, namely as a syno- 
nym of ‘utility’ or ‘usefulness’. They then suppose that to discuss 
the use of an expression is to discuss what it is useful for or how 
useful it is. Sometimes such considerations are philosophically prof- 
itable. But it is easy to see that discussing the use (versus useless- 
ness) of something is quite different from discussing the use (versus 
misuse) of it, i.e., the way, method or manner of using it. The fe- 
male driver may learn what is the utility of a sparking-plug, but 
learning this is not learning how to operate with a sparking-plug. 
She does not have or lack skills or competences with sparking-plugs, 
as she does with steering-wheels, coins, words and knives. Her 
sparking-plugs manage themselves; or, rather, they are not man- 
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aged at all. They just function automatically, until they cease to 
function. They are useful, even indispensable to her. But she does 
not manage or mismanage them. 

Conversely, a person who has learned how to whistle tunes may 
not find the whistling of tunes at all useful or even pleasant to 
others or to himself. He manages, or sometimes mismanages his 
lips, tongue and breath; and, more indirectly, manages or misman- 
ages the notes he produces. He has got the trick of it; he can show 
us and perhaps even tell us how the trick is performed. But it is a 
useless trick. The question, How do you use your breath or your 
lips in whistling? has a positive and complicated answer. The ques- 
tion, What is the use, or utility of whistling? has a negative and 
simple one. The former is a request for the details of a technique; 
the latter is not. Questions about the use of an expression are often, 
though not always, questions about the way to operate with it; not 
questions about what the employer of it needs it for. They are How- 
questions, not What-for-questions, This latter sort of question can 
be asked, but it is seldom necessary to ask it, since the answer is 
usually obvious. In a foreign country, I do not ask what a centime 
or a peseta is for; what I do ask is how many of them I have to 
give for a certain article, or how many of them I am to expect to 
get in exchange for a half-crown. I want to know what its purchas- 
ing power is; not that it is for making purchases with. 


“USE” AND “USAGE” 


Much more insidious than this confusion between the way of 
operating with something and its usefulness, is the confusion be- 
tween a ‘use’, i.e., a way of operating with something, and a 
‘usage’. Lots of philosophers, whose dominant good resolution is to 
discern logico-linguistic differences, talk without qualms as if ‘use’ 
and ‘usage’ were synonyms. This is just a howler; for which there 
is little excuse except that in the archaic phrase ‘use and wont’, 
‘use’ could, perhaps, be replaced by ‘usage’; that ‘used to’ does 
mean ‘accustomed to’; and that to be hardly used is to suffer hard 
usage. 

A usage is a custom, practice, fashion or vogue. It can be local 
or widespread, obsolete or current, rural or urban, vulgar or aca- 
demic. There cannot be a misusage any more than there can be a 
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miscustom or a misvogue. The methods of discovering linguistic 
usages are the methods of philologists. 

By contrast, a way of operating with a razor blade, a word, a 
traveller’s cheque or a canoe-paddle is a technique, knack or meth- 
od. Learning it is learning how to do the thing; it is not finding out 
sociological generalities, not even sociological generalities about 
other people who do similar or different things with razor blades, 
words, travellers’ cheques or canoe-paddles. Robinson Crusoe might 
find out for himself how to make and how to throw boomerangs; 
but this discovery would tell him nothing about those Australian 
aborigines who do in fact make and use them in the same way. 
The description of a conjuring-trick is not the description of all the 
conjurors who perform or have performed that trick. On the con- 
trary, in order to describe the possessors of the trick, we should 
have already to be able to give some sort of description of the trick 
itself. Mrs. Beeton tells us how to make omelets; but she gives us 
no information about Parisian chefs. Baedeker might tell us about 
Parisian chefs, and tell us which of them make omelets; but if he 
wanted to tell us how they make omelets, he would have to describe 
their techniques in the way that Mrs. Beeton describes the tech- 
nique of making omelets. Descriptions of usages presuppose descrip- 
tions of uses, i.e., ways or techniques of doing the thing, the more 
or less widely prevailing practice of doing which constitutes the 
usage. 

There is an important difference between the employment of 
boomerangs, bows and arrows, and canoe-paddles on the one hand 
and the employment of tennis rackets, tug-of-war ropes, coins, 
stamps and words on the other hand. The latter are instruments of 
inter-personal, i.e., concerted or competitive actions. Robinson Cru- 
soe might play some games of patience; but he could not play ten- 
nis or cricket. So a person who learns to use a tennis racket, a 
stroke-side oar, a coin or a word is inevitably in a position to notice 
other people using these things. He cannot master the tricks of such 
inter-personal transactions without at the same time finding out 
facts about some other people’s employment and misemployment of 
them; and normally he will learn a good many of the tricks from 
noticing other people employing them. Even so, learning the knacks 
is not and does not require making a sociological study. A child 
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may learn in the home and the village shop how to use pennies, 
shillings and pound notes; and his mastery of these slightly complex 
knacks is not improved by hearing how many people in other places 
and years have managed and now manage or mismanage their 
pennies, shillings and pound notes, Perfectly mastering a use is not 
getting to know everything, or even much, about a usage, even 
when mastering that use does causally involve finding out a bit 
about a few other people’s practices. We were taught in the nursery 
how to handle a lot of words; but we were not being taught any 
historical or sociological generalities about employers of these 
words, That came later, if it came at all. 

Before passing on we should notice one big difference between 
using canoe-paddles or tennis rackets on the one hand and using 
postage stamps, safety-pins, coins and words on the other. Tennis 
rackets are wielded with greater or less skill; even the tennis-cham- 
pion studies to improve. But, with some unimportant reservations, 
it is true to say that coins, cheques, stamps, separate words, buttons 
and shoelaces offer no scope for talent. Either a person knows or 
he does not know how to use and how not to misuse them. Of 
course literary composition and argumentation can be more or less 
skilful; but the essayist or lawyer does not know the meaning of 
‘rabbit’ or ‘and’ better than Everyman. There is no room here for 
‘better’. Similarly, the champion chess-player manoeuvres more 
skilfully than the amateur; but he does not know the permitted 
moves of the pieces better. They both know them perfectly, or 
rather they just know them. 

Certainly, the cultured chess-player may describe the permitted 
moves better than does the uncultured chess-player. But he does 
not make these moves any better. I give change for a half-crown 
no better than you do. We both just give the correct change. Yet 
I may describe such transactions more effectively than you can de- 
scribe them. Knowing how to operate is not knowing how to tell 
how to operate. This point becomes important when we are discuss- 
ing, say, the stock way (supposing there is one) of employing the 
word ‘cause’. The doctor knows how to make this use of it as well 
as anyone, but he may not be able to answer any of the philoso- 
pher’s enquiries about this way of using it. 

In order to avoid these two big confusions, the confusion of ‘use’ 
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with ‘usefulness’ and the confusion of ‘use’ with ‘usage’, I try now- 
adays to use, inter alia, ‘employ’ and ‘employment’ instead of the 
verb and noun ‘use’, So I say this. Philosophers often have to try 
to describe the stock (or, more rarely, some non-stock) manner or 
way of employing an expression. Sometimes such an expression be- 
longs to the vernacular; sometimes to some technical vocabulary; 
sometimes it is betwixt and between. Describing the mode of em- 
ployment of an expression does not require and is not usually 
helped by information about the prevalence or unprevalence of 
this way of employing it. For the philosopher, like other folk, has 
long since learned how to employ or handle it, and what he is try- 
ing to describe is what he himself has learned. 

Techniques are not vogues—but they may have vogues, Some 
of them must have vogues or be current in some other way. For it 
is no accident that ways of employing words, as of employing coins, 
stamps and chessmen, tend to be identical through a whole com- 
munity and over a long stretch of time. We want to understand and 
be understood; and we learn our native tongue from our elders. 
Even without the pressure of legislation and dictionaries, our vocab- 
ularies tend towards uniformity. Fads and idiosyncrasies in these 
matters impair communication. Fads and idiosyncrasies in matters 
of postage stamps, coins and the moves of chessmen are ruled out 
by explicit legislation, and partly analogous conformities are im- 
posed upon many technical vocabularies by such things as drill- 
manuals and text-books. Notoriously these tendencies towards uni- 
formity have their exceptions. However, as there naturally do exist 
many pretty widespread and pretty long enduring vocabulary 
usages, it is sometimes condonable for a philosopher to remind his 
readers of a mode of employing an expression by alluding to ‘what 
everyone says’ or ‘what no one says’. The reader considers the 
mode of employment that he has long since learned and feels 
strengthened, when told that big battalions are on his side. In fact, 
of course, this appeal to prevalence is philosophically pointless, be- 
sides being philologically risky. What is wanted is, perhaps, the 
extraction of the logical rules implicitly governing a concept, i.e., 
a way of operating with an expression (or any other expression that 
does the same work). It is probable that the use of this expression, 
to perform this job, is widely current; but whether it is so or not. 
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is of no philosophical interest. Job-analysis is not Mass Observation. 
Nor is it helped by Mass Observation. But Mass Observation some- 
times needs the aid of job-analysis. 


Before terminating this discussion of the use of the expression 
‘the use of the expression “...” ’, I want to draw attention to an 
interesting point. We can ask whether a person knows how to use 
and how not misuse a certain word. But we cannot ask whether 
he knows how to use a certain sentence. When a block of words 
has congealed into a phrase we can ask whether he knows how to 
use the phrase. But when a sequence of words has not yet con- 
gealed into a phrase, while we can ask whether he knows how to 
use its ingredient words, we cannot easily ask whether he knows 
how to use that sequence. Why can we not even ask whether he 
knows how to use a certain sentence? For we talk about the mean- 
ings of sentences, seemingly just as we talk of the meanings of the 
words in it; so, if knowing the meaning of a word is knowing how 
to use it, we might have expected that knowing the meaning of a 
sentence was knowing how to use the sentence. Yet this glaringly 
does not go. 

A cook uses salt, sugar, flour, beans and bacon in making a pie. 
She uses, and perhaps misuses, the ingredients. But she does not, 
in this way, use the pie. Her pie is not an ingredient. In a some- 
what different way, the cook uses, and perhaps misuses, a rolling- 
pin, a fork, a frying-pan and an oven. These are the utensils with 
which she makes her pie. But the pie is not another utensil. The pie 
is (well or badly) composed out of the ingredients, by means of 
the utensils, It is what she used them for; but it cannot be listed in 
either class of them. Somewhat, but only somewhat, similarly a 
sentence is (well or badly) constructed out of words. It is what the 
speaker or writer uses them for. He composes it out of them. His 
sentence is not itself something which, in this way, he either uses 
or misuses, either uses or does not use. His composition is not a 
component of his composition. We can tell a person to say some- 
thing (e.g., ask a question, give a command or narrate an anec- 
dote), using a specified word or phrase; and he will know what he 
is being told to do. But if we just tell him to pronounce or write 
down, by itself, that specified word or phrase, he will see the differ- 
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ence between this order and the other one. For he is not now being 
told to use, i.e., incorporate the word or phrase, but only to pro- 
nounce it or write it down. Sentences are things that we say. Words 
and phrases are what we say things with. 

There can be dictionaries of words and dictionaries of phrases. 
But there cannot be dictionaries of sentences. This is not because 
such dictionaries would have to be infinitely and therefore im- 
practicably long. On the contrary, it is because they could not 
even begin. Words and phrases are there, in the bin, for people to 
avail themselves of when they want to say things. But the sayings 
of these things are not some more things which are there in the bin 
for people to avail themselves of, when they want to say these 
things. This fact that words and phrases can, while sentences can- 
not be misused, since sentences cannot be, in this way, used at all, 
is quite consistent with the important fact that sentences can be 
well or ill constructed. We can say things awkwardly or ungram- 
matically and we can say things which are grammatically proper, 
but do not make sense. 

It follows that there are some radical differences between what 
is rseani by ‘the meaning of a word or phrase’ and what is meant 
by ‘the meaning of a sentence’. Understanding a word or phrase is 
knowinz how to use it, ie., make it perform its réle in a wide 
range oi sentences, But understanding a sentence is not knowing 
how to make it perform its réle. The play has not got a réle. 

We are tempted to suppose that the question, How are word- 
meanings related to sentence-meanings? is a tricky but genuine 
question, a question, perhaps, rather like, How is the purchasing 
power of my shilling related to the purchasing power of the con- 
tents of my pay-envelope? But this model puts things awry from 
the start. 

If I know the meaning of a word or phrase I know something 
like a body of unwritten rules, or something like an unwritten code 
or general recipe. I have learned to use the word correctly in an 
unlimited variety of different settings. What I know is, in this re- 
spect, somewhat like what I know when I know how to use a 
knight or a pawn at chess. I have learned to put it to its work any- 
when and anywhere, if there is work for it to do. But the idea of 
putting a sentence to its work anywhen and anywhere is fantastic. 
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It has not got a réle which it can perform again and again in dif- 
ferent plays. It has not got a réle at all, any more than a play has 
a role. Knowing what it means is not knowing anything like a code 
or a body of rules, though it requires knowing the codes or rules 
governing the use of the words or phrases that make it up. There 
are general rules and recipes for constructing sentences of certain 
kinds; but not general rules or recipes for constructing the particu- 
lar sentence “Today is Monday’. Knowing the meaning of “Today 
is Monday’ is not knowing general rules, codes or recipes governing 
the use of this sentence, since there is no such thing as the utilisa- 
tion or, therefore, the re-utilisation of this sentence. I expect that 
this ties up with the fact that sentences and clauses make sense or 
make no sense, where words neither do nor do not make sense, but 
only have meanings; and that pretence-sentences can be absurd or 
nonsensical, where pretence-words are neither absurd nor non- 
sensical, but only meaningless. I can say stupid things, but words 
can be neither stupid nor not stupid. 


PHILOSOPHY AND ORDINARY LANGUAGE 


The vogue of the phrase ‘the use of ordinary language’ seems to 


suggest to some people the idea that there exists a philosophical 
doctrine according to which (a) all philosophical enquiries are con- 
cerned with vernacular, as opposed to more or less technical, aca- 
demic or esoteric terms; and (b) in consequence, all philosophical 
discussions ought themselves to be couched entirely in vernacular 
dictions. The inference is fallacious, though its conclusion has some 
truth in it. Even if it were true, which it is not, that all philosophical 
problems are concerned with non-technical concepts, i.e., with the 
mode of employment of vernacular expressions, it would not follow 
from this (false) premiss that the discussions of these problems must 
or had better be in jurymen’s English, French or German. 

From the fact that a philologist studies those English words 
which stem from Celtic roots, it does not follow that he must or 
had better say what he has to say about them in words of Celtic 
origin. From the fact that a psychologist is discussing the psychology 
of witticisms, it does not follow that he ought to write wittily all or 


any of the time. Clearly he ought not to write wittily most of the 
time. 
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Most philosophers have in fact employed a good number of the 
technical terms of past or contemporary logical theory. We may 
sometimes wish that they had taken a few more pinches of salt, but 
we do not reproach them for availing themselves of these technical 
expedients; we should have deplored their long-windedness if they 
had tried to do without them. 

But enslavement to jargon, whether inherited or invented, is, 
certainly, a bad quality in any writer, whether he be a philosopher 
or not. It curtails the number of people who can understand and 
criticise his writings; so it tends to make his own thinking run in 
a privaic groove. The use of avoidable jargons is bad literary man- 
ners and bad pedagogic policy, as well as being detrimental to the 
thinker’s own wits. 

But this is not peculiar to philosophy. Bureaucrats, judges, theo- 
logians, literary critics, bankers and, perhaps above all, psychologists 
and sociologists would all be well advised to try very hard to write 
in plain and blunt words. None the less, Hobbes who had this vir- 
tue of writing plainly and bluntly was a lesser philosopher than 
Kant who lacked it; and Plato’s later dialogues, though harder to 
translate, have powers which his early dialogues are without. Nor 
is the simplicity of his diction in Mill’s account of mathematics 
enough to make us prefer it to the account given by Frege, whose 
diction is more esoteric. 

In short, there is no a priori or peculiar obligation laid upon 
philosophers to refrain from talking esoterically; but there is a gen- 
eral obligation upon all thinkers and writers to try to think and 
write both as powerfully and as plainly as possible. But plainness 
of diction and power of thought can vary independently, though 
it is not common for them to do so. 

Incidentally it would be silly to require the language of profes- 
sional journals to be as exoteric as the language of books. Col- 
leagues can be expected to use and understand one another’s terms 
of art. But books are not written only for colleagues. The judge 
should not address the jury in the language in which he may ad- 
dress his brother judges. Sometimes, but only sometimes, he may be 
well advised to address even his brother judges, and himself, in the 
language in which he should address the jury. It all depends on 
whether his technical terms are proving to be a help or a hindrance. 
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They are likely to be a hindrance when they are legacies from a 
period in which today’s questions were not even envisaged. This is 
what justifies the regular and salutary rebellions of philosophers 
against the philosophical jargons of their fathers. 

There is another reason why philosophers ought sometimes to 
eschew other people’s technical terms. Even when a philosopher is 
interesting himself in some of the cardinal concepts of, say, physical 
theory, he is usually partly concerned to state the logical cross- 
bearings between the concepts of this theory and the concepts of 
mathematical, theological, biological or psychological theory. Very 
often his radical puzzle is that of determining these cross-bearings. 
When trying to solve puzzles of this sort, he cannot naively employ 
the dictions of either theory. He has to stand back from both the- 
ories, and discuss the concepts of both in terms which are propri- 
etary to neither. He may coin neutral dictions of his own, but for 
ease of understanding he may prefer the dictions of Everyman. 
These have this required neutrality, even if they lack that semi- 
codification which disciplines the terms of art of professionalised 
thought. Barter-terms are not as well regimented as the terms of 
the counting-house; but when we have to determine rates of ex- 
change between different currencies, it is to barter-terms that we 
may have to turn. Inter-theory negotiations can be and may have 
to be conducted in pre-theory dictions. 

So far I have, I hope, been mollifying rather than provoking. I 
now want to say two philosophically contentious things. 

(a) There is a special reason why philosophers, unlike other 
professionals and specialists, are constantly jettisoning in toto all 
the technical terms of their own predecessors (save some of the 
technical terms of formal logic); i.e., why the jargon words of 
epistemology, ethics, aesthetics, etc., seem to be half-hardy annuals 
rather than hardy perennials. The reason is this. The experts who 
use the technical terms of bridge, law, chemistry and plumbing 
learn to employ these terms partly from official instructions but 
largely by directly engaging in the special techniques and by directly 
dealing with the special materials or objects of their specialism. 
They familiarise themselves with the harness by having to drive 
their (to us unfamiliar) horses. 

But the terms of art of philosophy itself (save for those of formal 
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logic), are not like this. There is no peculiar field of knowledge or 
adeptness in which philosophers ex officio make themselves the 
experts—except of course the business of philosophising itself. We 
know by what special sorts of work mastery is acquired of the con- 
cepts of finesse, tort, sulphanilamide and valve-seating. But by 
what corresponding special sorts of work do philosophers get their 
supposed corresponding mastery of the concepts of Cognition, Sen- 
sation, Secondary Qualities and Essences? What exercises and pre- 
dicaments have forced them to learn just how to use and how not 
to misuse these terms? 

Philosopher’s arguments which turn on these terms are apt, 
sooner or later, to start to rotate idly. There is nothing to make 
them point north rather than nor’-nor’-east. The bridge-player can- 
not play fast and loose with the concepts of finesse and revoke. If 
he tries to make them work in a way palatable to him, they jib. The 
unofficial terms of everyday discourse are like the official terms of 
specialisms in this important respect. They too jib, if maltreated. 
It is no more possible to say that someone knows something to be 
the case which is not so than it is possible to say that the player of 
the first card in a game of bridge has revoked. We have had to 
learn in the hard school of daily life how to deploy the verb ‘know’; 
and we have had to learn at the bridge-table how to deploy the 
verb ‘revoke’. There is no such hard school in which to learn how 
to deploy the verbs ‘cognize’ and ‘sense’. These go through what 
motions we care to require of them, which means that they have 
acquired no discipline of their own at all. So the philosophical argu- 
ments, which are supposed to deploy these units, win and lose no 
fights, since these units have no fight in them. Hence, the appeal 
from philosophical jargon to the expressions which we have all had 
to learn to use properly (as the chess-player has had to learn the 
moves of his pieces) is often one well worth making; where a cor- 
responding appeal to the vocabulary of Everyman from the official 
parlance of a science, of a game or of law would often, not always, 
be ridiculous. One contrast of ‘ordinary’ (in the phrase ‘ordinary 
language’) is with ‘philosophers’ jargon’. 

(b) But now for quite a different point and one of considerable 
contemporary importance. The appeal to what we do and do not 
say, or can and cannot say, is often stoutly resisted by the protago- 
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nists of one special doctrine, and stoutly pressed by its antagonists. 
This doctrine is the doctrine that philosophical disputes can and 
should be settled by formalising the warring theses. A theory is 
formalised when it is translated out of the natural language (un- 
technical, technical or semi-technical), in which it was originally 
excogitated, into a deliberately constructed notation, the notation, 
perhaps of Principia Mathematica. The logic of a theoretical posi- 
tion can, it is claimed, be regularised by stretching its non-formal 
concepts between the topic-neutral logical constants whose conduct 
in inferences is regulated by set drills. Formalisation will replace 
logical perplexities by logical problems amenable to known and 
teachable procedures of calculation. Thus one contrast of ‘ordinary’ 
(in the phrase ‘ordinary language’) is with ‘notational’. 

Of those to whom this, the formaliser’s dream, appears a mere 
dream (I am one of them), some maintain that the logic of every- 
day statements and even the logic of the statements of scientists, 
lawyers, historians and bridge-players cannot in principle be ade- 
quately represented by the formulae of formal logic. The so-called 
logical constants do indeed have, partly by deliberate prescription, 
their scheduled logical powers; but the non-formal expressions both 
of everyday discourse and of technical discourse have their own 
unscheduled logical powers, and these are not reducible without 
remainder to those of the carefully wired marionettes of formal 
logic. The title of a novel by A. E. W. Mason “They Wouldn’t be 
Chessmen’ applies well to both the technical and the untechnical 
expressions of professional and daily life. This is not to say that the 
examination of the logical behaviour of the terms of non-notational 
discourse is not assisted by studies in formal logic. Of course it is. 
So may chess-playing assist generals, though waging campaigns 
cannot be replaced by playing games of chess. 

I do not want here to thrash out this important issue. I want 
only to show that resistance to one sort of appeal to ordinary lan- 
guage ought to involve championing the programme of formalisa- 
tion. “Back to ordinary language’ can be (but often is not) the 
slogan of those who have awoken from the formaliser’s dream. 
This slogan, so used, should be repudiated only by those who hope 
to replace philosophising by reckoning. 
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VERDICT 


Well, then, has philosophy got something to do with the use of 
expressions or hasn’t it? To ask this is simply to ask whether con- 
ceptual discussions, i.e., discussions about the concept of, say, 
voluntariness, infinitesimals, number or cause, come under the 
heading of philosophical discussions. Of course they do. They 
always have done, and they have not stopped doing so now. 

Whether we gain more than we lose by sedulously advertising 
the fact that what we are investigating is the stock way of operat- 
ing with, say, the word ‘cause’, depends a good deal on the context 
of the discussions and the intellectual habits of the people with 
whom we are discussing it. It is certainly a long-winded way of an- 
nouncing what we are doing; and inverted commas are certainly 
vexatious to the eye. But, more important than these nuisances, 
preoccupation with questions about methods tends to distract us 
from prosecuting the methods themselves. We run, as a rule, 
worse, not better, if we think a lot about our feet. So let us, at least 
on alternate days, speak instead of investigating the concept of 
causation. Or, better still, let us, on those days, not speak of it at 
all but just do it. 

But the more longwinded idiom has some big compensating 
advantages. If we are enquiring into problems of perception, i.e., 
discussing questions about the concepts of seeing, hearing and 
smelling, we may be taken to be tackling the questions of opticians, 
neuro-physiologists or psychologists, and even fall into this mistake 
ourselves. It is then salutary to keep on reminding ourselves and 
one another that what we are after is accounts of how certain words 
work, namely words like ‘see’, ‘look’, ‘overlook’, ‘blind’, ‘visualise’ 
and lots of other affiliated expressions. 

One last point. I have talked in general terms about learning and 
describing the modes of employment of expressions, But there are 
many different dimensions of these modes, only some of which are 
of interest to philosophers. Differerices of stylistic elegance, rhetori- 
cal persuasiveness, and social propriety need to be considered, but 
not, save per accidens, by philosophers. Churchill would have made 
a rhetorical blunder if he had said, instead of ‘We shall fight them 
on the beaches.. .’, “We shall fight them on the sands.. .’. ‘Sands’ 
would have raised thoughts of children’s holidays at Skegness, But 
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this kind of misemployment of ‘sands’ is not the kind of mishandling 
that interests us. We are interested in the informal logic of the 
employment of expressions, the nature of the logical howlers that 
people do or might commit if they strung their words together in 
certain ways, or, more positively, in the logical force that expres- 
sions have as components of theories and as pivots of concrete argu- 
ments. That is why, in our discussions, we argue with expressions 
and about those expressions in one and the same breath. We are 
trying to register what we are exhibiting; to codify the very logical 
codes which we are then and there observing. 


GILBERT RYLE 


Magdalen College, Oxford 





OXFORD PHILOSOPHY 


HERE is as much interest in recent Oxford philosophy as 

there is misconception of it. This makes it worth while trying 
to get the story straight. In this paper, which is based upon a year’s 
residence in Oxford, I make this attempt. 

Although there is as much philosophical diversity in Oxford as 
there is anywhere else, with every prevalent tendency ably repre- 
sented, and in some cases, e.g., classical epistemology, brilliantly 
represented by Professor H. H. Price, I shall discuss only one aspect 
of philosophy in Oxford, namely, that which has developed since 
the last war and is associated with the writings of Ryle, Austin, 
Strawson, Hart, and others. (Hereinafter, for reasons of pure 
economy, I shall refer to this one aspect as “Oxford philosophy” ; 
but it should be borne in mind that this label serves as a mere 
abbreviation of this particular aspect.) 

It is inevitable, with such a geographical grouping as this, that 
the question should arise whether the work of these philosophers 
constitutes a movement of some sort; and, indeed, there has been 
a good deal of fuss about it both inside and outside of Oxford. 
But the question arouses little or no interest among these philoso- 
phers although, when asked, they deny that it is a movement in 
the sense in which, say, logical positivism was a movement. Ryle 
even denies that there is any basic unity among them. Austin, on 
the other hand, finds a measure of unity of procedure among some 
of them. But their practice is such that they have not the slightest 
concern whether or not their work constitutes a movement, a unity, 
or a mere family resemblance. Their main concern is solving par- 
ticular, recognized philosophical problems, and for the most part 
they avoid metaphilosophical discussion. General slogans like “Phi- 
losophy is Logical Syntax” or specific slogans like “The Meaning 
of a Proposition is the Method of Its Verification” are rejected. 
These philosophers issue no manifestoes and they sign no petitions. 
To outsiders who seek handy formulas, this is maddening; but to 
those who are weary of interpreting philosophical activity as a de- 
rivative of certain preface-making commitments, with all of its dis- 
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astrous effects, this silence on meta-matters comes as a novel and 
salutary change. 

Although there is no general pamphleteering, there are certain 
techniques and views which are shared by some or all of these 
Oxford philosophers; and it is these that I wish to discuss, I hope 
to show their philosophical significance and also the absurdity of 
the misconceptions of them. 

What is primary in Oxford philosophy is elucidation of con- 
cepts or the logic of expressions, What this means can be brought 
out best by examples. Before turning to them, however, it is im- 
portant to clear up an historical point that has given rise to misin- 
terpretation. This emphasis upon the elucidation of concepts rep- 
resents a departure from the view that philosophy is an activity of 
dissolving puzzles and not a continuation of it. When Ryle reiter- 
ated this view before the war, he summed up rather than started a 
period in Oxford philosophy. What probably happened is this: in 
the process of dissolving philosophical problems it was gradually 
seen that certain of these problems arose because of systematic de- 
viation from the ordinary logic of certain concepts. Soon the interest 
in the logic rather than the deviation became paramount; and 


philosophy reconstituted itself as a positive, quite autonomous 
logical activity which is important independently of its ability to 
clean up traditional mistakes. Today, among these Oxford philoso- 
phers, this interest in the logic of concepts and expressions, espe- 
cially in the ordinary logic of some ordinary concepts, i.e., in the 
stock uses or standard functions or everyday jobs of certain key 
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concepts like “see,” “know,” “true,” has promoted an extension of 
logic itself. The mathematical model, which has been prevalent 
since the early Russell, has been dropped, and these philosophers 
look for an understanding of logic in and through specific concepts 
or congeries of concepts which are in everyday use. 

This interest in the elucidation of concepts has also given rise 
to a radical shift in the asking of questions. Although there is no 
general affirmation or denial that a philosophicai question of the 
form, “What is the nature of ‘X’ (e.g., knowledge, truth, obliga- 
tion) ?” is the same as the question, “What is the meaning of ‘X’?,” 
or even that the latter is equivalent to the question, ““What are the 
uses of ‘X’?” there is general agreement that asking the last question 
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is a most fruitful way of beginning the solution of a philosophical 
problem. I.e., one way of determining what knowledge is is, 
first of all, determining what the standard uses or jobs of the verb 
“to know” are.* Elucidating the uses of “X” may not be the end-all 
of philosophical activity but, as Austin says, it is the begin-all. 

A few words about the origins of Oxford philosophy. This is a 
tricky business and becomes extremely tedious when official interests 
are put forward. The main issue of debate, of course, is the role of 
Wittgenstein. Some say he inspired Oxford philosophy but that the 
latter simply bowdlerized or perverted his teaching. Others say 
it developed quite independently of him until after the War. It is 
impossible to adjudicate the first claim mainly because there is no 
agreement as to what Wittgenstein’s post-Tractatus teachings are; 
and anyhow, even if it is true that Oxford has distorted Wittgen- 
stein, that has nothing whatever to do with the quality of philo- 
sophical thought now being offered there. To bring this problem 
to an immediate head I present here what is the more or less 
agreed-upon version of the origins as offered by Oxford philoso- 
phers. Among the recognized influences are Prichard and Ross, 
because of their concern for linguistic propriety in ethical matters; 
Moore and later Wittgenstein and Wisdom; Price and Ryle, be- 
cause they had led the revolt against traditional philosophy in 
Oxford in the late twenties; and the weekly seminar groups con- 
sisting of a number of younger Oxford dons, especially Austin and 
Berlin. The last of these, according to Berlin, is extremely important 
because it promoted in a unique way Austin’s own philosophical 
procedures. All of these Oxford philosophers agree that Wittgen- 
stein was the single greatest influence, although not more than half 
a dozen actually studied with him. 

Another source, which is seldom mentioned but which seems to 
me to be very important, is Russell. Baiting Russell has become a 
popular sport at Oxford, and I think there is a tendency to forget, 
in the rush of repudiation of his specific doctrines, just how much 
he has contributed to their central conception. For example, if we 
compare Russell’s External World with Ryle’s The Concept of 





*On the relation between “nature of,” “meaning of,” and “use of” ques- 
tions, see especially F. Waismann, “Analytic-Synthetic,” I, III, Analysis, X, 
no. 2 and XI, no. 3. 
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Mind, both of which are pinnacles in their different ways of doing 
philosophy, we find that they are rooted in the same conception 
of philosophy as logic. The basic irony of The Concept of Mind 
is that it is almost a point-for-point refutation of Russell’s views, 
derived in the main from an expanded conception of logic. For 
Ryle, logic is fundamentally the elucidation of concepts and the use 
of expressions; and its pursuit leads, among other things, to the re- 
pudiation of the central doctrines of External World, insofar as 
that work represents one version of the Cartesian tradition. What 
Ryle is doing in The Concept of Mind and indeed, in my opinion, 
what all these Oxford philosophers are doing, is taking seriously, 
in a way never dreamed of by Russell, his admonition to look to 
the logical roots of theories, It is what they uncover, especially in 
the soil of garden variety concepts, as against what Russell claims 
to find, that establishes the great differences between them. 


II-A 


Strawson’s “On Referring” is a good example of Oxford philos- 
ophy with which to start our exposition. Its concern is with Rus- 
sell’s problem in the latter’s “On Denoting” and, indeed, it is to 
Oxford philosophy what Russell’s essay was to early Cambridge 
analysis. Strawson reopens issues which most logicians have re- 
garded as solved for a long time; here I shall discuss his paper only 
as an example of the Oxford tendency to interpret philosophical 
activity as the logical description of our employment of certain 
kinds of concept or expression. 

Among the many sorts of expression we use when we make state- 
ments about, e.g., a particular person, to refer to that person, are 
phrases beginning with “the” and followed by a noun in the singu- 
lar. Russell’s Theory of Descriptions made these “the” expressions 
notorious in philosophy. Suppose I say, “The present Queen of 
England is young” (abbreviated: “The pQEy’”’); then I am using 
the expression “the present Queen of England” (abbreviated: “the 
pQE”) to make a unique reference. Expressions of this sort have 
what Strawson calls a uniquely referring use. We use expressions of 
this sort to forestall the question, “Whom are you talking about?” 





*P. F. Strawson, “On Referring,” Mind, July, 1950. 
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It is the task of the referring use of language to forestall questions 
of this sort; just as it is the task of the descriptive use to forestall 
the question, “What are you saying about (in this case) her?” In 
conventional English sentences, it is the grammatical subject which 
corresponds to the referring use and the grammatical predicate 
which corresponds to the descriptive use. 

Now, it is part of Russell’s Theory of Descriptions to deny this 
preliminary report on the ordinary use of these “the” expressions. 
In an attempt to meet what he took to be certain crucial difficulties 
in our use of expressions like “the present King of France” and 
“the round square,” Russell proposed, among other things, that 
all propositions of the form, “The pQEy,” e.g., “The present King 
of France is wise,” should be construed as existential and not 
as subject-predicate propositions; that, e.g., “The pQEy,” is a 
combined assertion that there is (1) a present Queen of England, 
(2) not more than one, and (3) nothing which is a present Queen 
of England and not young. Among the reasons offered for this 
reconstruction was that it enables us to describe talk about non- 
existent and self-contradictory entities as being significant and true 
(or false) without forcing us to assume the existence of these enti- 
ties in order for us to talk about them. If, e.g., I say, “The present 
King of France is wise,” what I say can be regarded as a significant 
albeit false assertion because there is no present King of France. 
Russell’s analysis drew a sharp contrast between these existential 
propositions and genuine subject-predicate propositions, the latter 
being propositions in «hose verbal expression there is contained a 
word which can function as a logically proper name, i.e., a symbol 
whose meaning is the object it stands for. But, as Strawson remarks, 
it is more than a historical curiosity that Russell has never been 
able to offer an acceptable instance of such a proposition. 

Strawson’s critique of Russell revolves round an examination of 
the actual logical behavior of sentences containing expressions 
which have a uniquely referring use. 

Suppose I say now, in July, 1952, “The pQEy.” What I am 
doing, Strawson says, is using the sentence, “The pQEy,” to make 
a statement; and in uttering the sentence now, I am using the 
expression, “the pQE,” to refer to a particular person. Now, 
suppose Elizabeth II is still Queen in July, 1999, and I say (falsely 
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this time), “The pQEy”; what I am doing, Strawson says, is 
making the same use of the same sentence to make two different 
utterances. I.e., I am, in 1952, using the sentence, “The pQEy,” 
to say something about a particular person; and, in 1999, I am 
using the very same sentence to say the very same thing about the 
very same person. The difference between them is that what I say 
in 1952 is true but that what I say in 1999 would be false. 

If there is a new Queen of England in 1999 and I say, “The 
pQEy,” then I am making a different use of the same sentence, 
different because it is being used to refer to a person other than 
the person referred to by my previous use. 

Strawson draws a fundamental distinction between the different 
sorts of logical thing that can and cannot be said of (1) a sentence, 
like “The pQEy,” a use of it, and an utterance of it; and of (2) an 
expression, like “the pQE,” a use of it, and an utterance of it. 
For it is his contention that Russell’s Theory of Descriptions rests 
primarily upon a confusion of the different logical characteristics of 
these. 

We can say, e.g., of the sentence, ““The pQEy,” and the expres- 
sion, “the pQE,” that they are meaningful or significant; and this 
is tantamount to saying that there are general directions for their 


use to refer to a certain person, in the case of the expression, or in 
making a true or false assertion, in the case of the sentence. To say 
they are meaningful is to say there are “... rules, habits, conven- 
tions governing [their] correct use, on all occasions, to refer or to 


assert.’’* 


But to say they are meaningful is not to say anything about any 
particular occasion of the use of the sentence or expression. If, e.g., 
I say that the expression, “the pQE,” is meaningful, I am not saying 
anything about my use of the expression to refer toa certain person 
on a particular occasion when I uttered the sentence, “The pQEy,” 
let us say. Telling the meaning of the expression is not telling to 
whom it refers. This, Strawson maintains, is the source of Russell’s 
mistake, in confusing what can be said of expressions like “the 
pQE” with what can be said of their use in a particular context: 
in mixing up meaning with referring. Giving the meaning of an 





* Ibid., p. 327. 
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expression like “the pQE” is explaining and illustrating the con- 
ventions governing its use; and this “...is quite different from 
giving [the person to whom] it refers; for the expression itself does 
not refer to anything; though it can be used, on different occasions, 
to refer to innumerable things.’’* Now, just as the meaning of the 
expression, “the pQE,” cannot be identified with the person it is 
used, on a specific occasion, to refer to, so the meaning of the 
sentence, “The pQEy,” cannot be identified with the assertion it 
is used, on a specific occasion, to make, Thus, the question of the 
meaning of the sentence, “The pQEy,” is entirely independent of 
the question whether this sentence, uttered on a particular occasion, 
is, on that occasion, being used to make a true or false assertion or 
not; or of whether the expression, “the pQE,” is, on that occasion, 
being used to refer to anyone at all. To say that the expression is 
meaningful is not to say that it refers to a certain person, and to 
say that the sentence is meaningful is not to say that it is true or 
false. 
We cannot talk of the sentence being true or false, but only of its 
being used to make a true or false assertion. ... And equally obviously 
we cannot talk of the sentence being about a particular person, for the 
same sentence may be used at different times to talk about quite 
different particular persons, but only of a use of the sentence to talk 
about a particular person.® 

We can say of a sentence like ““The pQEy” that it is being used 
to make a true or false assertion, and of an expression like “the 
pQE” that it is being used to refer to someone, but only if the use 
is a genuine one. As Strawson puts it, this sentence “ . . . will be 
used to make a true or false assertion only if the person using it is 
talking about something. If, when he utters it, he is not talking 
about anything, then his use is not a genuine one, but a spurious 
or pseudo-use: he is not making either a true or a false assertion, 
though he may think he is.” 


It is this distinction between genuine and spurious use that points 
the way to a correct solution of Russell’s problem of talk about non- 
existent or self-contradictory entities. Suppose I say today, “The 
King of France is wise.” According to Russell, what I say is sig- 

* Ibid., p. 328. * Ibid., p. 326 (italics in original). 

* Ibid., p. 329 (italics in original). 
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nificant but false; when I say, “The King of France is wise,” I 
am asserting that there is a King of France, and this assertion is 
false because there isn’t one. To this Strawson replies that my to- 
day’s utterance, “The King of France is wise,” is neither true nor 
false, but pointless. If one were asked whether my utterance were 
true or false, he says, one would be inclined to say that the question 
of its truth or falsity simply did not arise because there is at present 
no King of France. I have failed to say anything true or false be- 
cause I have failed to mention anyone by my particular use of the 
(perfectly significant) expression, “the King of France.” My utter- 
ance is a spurious use of both the (significant) sentence and the 
expression. 

Russell is also wrong, Strawson maintains, in suggesting that my 
utterance asserts that there is a King of France. When I say, “The 
King of France is wise” or “The pQEy,” under normal circum- 
stances, I do not assert, rather I presuppose or imply (in a loose 
sense of “imply”) that there is a King of France or a present 
Queen of England. If we attend to the actual logical functioning of 
the definite article here, we can see that our use of “the” acts as a 
signal that we are making a unique reference, and that it does not 
act as the beginning of a disguised assertion. It is because Russell 
failed to notice this feature of the use of “the,” Strawson says, that 
his account went wrong. 

Sentences like “The pQEy” are, therefore, not existential at all. 
“When we begin a sentence with ‘the such-and-such’ the use of 
‘the’ shows, but does not state, that we are, or intend to be, referring 
to one particular individual of the species ‘such-and-such’. Which 
particular individual is a matter to be determined from context, 
time, place and any other features of the situation of utterance.” 
When I use the expression, “the pQE,” the presumption my hearer 
normally makes is that there is an only present Queen of England. 
But I do not state these existential conditions. Consequently, Straw- 
son observes, we must distinguish between a uniquely existential 
sentence and a sentence that contains an expression used to refer 
to a particular person. 

Of utterances of sentences like ““The pQEy,” we can say that they 





* Ibid., pp. 331-332 (italics in original). 
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are true or false, Strawson says, only if we are referring to a par- 
ticular person, thing, object, or event, in the course of making a 
statement about them. Strawson rejects the classic view that every 
utterance is either true or false. Of course, Russell had already ex- 
changed this dichotomy of true-false for the now orthodox trichot- 
omy: true, false, or meaningless. But Strawson insists upon a new, 
radical reclassification if we are to do justice to the actual logic of 
our use of certain sentences. Sentences (and expressions) may be 
said to be meaningful or meaningless. Genuine uses of sentences to 
make statements may be said to be true or false. Spurious uses, 
when they are not fictional, are neither true nor false, neither mean- 
ingful nor meaningless, but pointless.* 


* There is a difference between seriously saying, “The King of France is 
wise,” as if one were stating a fact, and playfully saying it, as one does in a 
fairy story. Any adequate account of our uses of sentences and expressions 
containing these “the” expressions must include these nongenuine, fictional 
uses. Modern orthodoxy classifies the fictional as the false but, according to 
Strawson, this makes for a mockery of the logical character of fiction. In fic- 
tion we do not fail to refer or think we refer when we do not. We simply 
pretend to refer, and this is entirely different. “If I began, “The King of 
France is wise’, and went on, ‘and he lives in a golden castle and has a hun- 
dred wives’, and so on, a hearer would understand me perfectly well, without 
supposing either that I was talking about a particular person, or that I was 
making a false statement to the effect that there existed such a person as my 
words describe” (ibid., p. 331, italics in original). 

H. L. A. Hart, in “A Logician’s Fairy Tale,” Philos. Rev., LX (April, 
1951), expands upon the relation between truth, falsity, and fiction along 
Strawsonian lines. He asks: What is the logic of our use of sentences like 
“All ogres are wicked,” when we are telling fairy stories? If we accept the 
rubrics of formal logicians, any use of the sentence must lead to a true or 
false statement. But this is to approach fiction with a logically prejudiced 
eye, Hart contends. The actual case with the fictional use of language is that 
the notions of truth and falsity do not apply. “To make serious factually true 
or false statements is no doubt the most important use of intelligible descrip- 
tive sentences, but it is not the only use. For we can and do often say when 
a sentence has been used in our presence that the question of its truth or 
falsity does not arise on this occasion. . . . One such situation is the occasion 
when fairy tales are told to us: ogres, we know, do not exist, but the story- 
teller is for our entertainment making the peculiar use of words which we 
can call speaking as if they do, and saying things which, if ogres existed, 
could be true or false, but since they do not exist are neither. The context 
of this occasion, verbal, factual (no ogres), and histrionic, makes it clear 
that it would be absurd to press seriously the question: ‘Is it true (not just 
part of the story) that all ogres are wicked?’” (p. 204, italics in original). 
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So much, then, for Strawson’s elucidation of our ordinary use of 
certain sentences containing “the” expressions followed by singular © 
nouns. I have concentrated upon his description of the logical 
character of this use and the contrast between what he says and 
what Russell says about it. It seems clear that Strawson is perfectly 
correct in his account; but what makes his essay so extremely im- 
portant is its contributions toward the understanding of the issues 
of meaning and truth. Some of these have been discussed by other 
Oxford philosophers. One of these discussions, a paper by G. J. 
Warnock, “Verification and the Use of Language,” is especially 
important because it reveals the extent to which Oxford philosophy 
repudiates logical positivism and is to be distinguished from it, in 
spite of the fact that wholesale critics of both lump them together. 

It is obvious even from Strawson’s views on the problem of the 
meaning of sentences and expressions that he differs radically from 
the early logical positivists. For him there is no tie-up at all of 
meaning and verification; and this sharp separation of meaning and 
verification is accepted by all these Oxford philosophers. 

Consider, Warnock begins, any and all variations of the princi- 
ple, “The meaning of a proposition is the method of its verifica- 
tion.” They all meet with the following difficulties. The term 
“proposition” is unduly vague; and in the sense of “the meaning 
of a sentence,” the principle becomes absurd; for it then reads: 
“The meaning of a meaning of a sentence is the method of its veri- 
fication.” But even if we allow the transformation of the principle 
into “The meaning of a sentence is the method of its verification,” 
difficulties abound. In the first place, the phrase, “method of verifi- 
cation,’ seems inappropriate. We speak of methods of verification 
when we say, e.g., there are methods of verifying the statement that 
a given liquid is an acid, or that a given painting is a Vermeer, 
where the methods consist in the carrying out of definite, elaborate 
procedures. But, Warnock asks 


Is there a method of verify:ng that grass is green and that the sky on 
a clear day is blue? What method of verification could I follow in 
assuring myself that I have a headache? If someone says ‘Here is a 
book,’ holding it out to me, do I resort to a method of verifying what 





*G. J. Warnock, “Verification and Use of Language,” Revue internationale 
de philosophie, no. 17-18 (1951). 
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he says? We look at the grass and the sky; I feel my headache; I see 
the book that is offered to me. Looking, feeling, and seeing are not 
methods of verification; no-one has to be taught how to see and to 
feel, and no-one claims to be an expert by reason of his mastery 
of these accomplishments.*° 

Secondly, and more seriously: Verification is related to truth and 
falsity for “ .. . to verify p is to find out whether or not p is true. ... 
What, then, are we to do with all those meaningful sentences which 
have no concern whatever with truth and falsity?”** Le., what 
about imperative sentences, interrogative sentences, sentences used 
in making promises, giving verdicts, etc? These cannot be said to 
be true, false, or verifiable. However “weak” one’s notion of verifi- 
cation, it cannot be but out of place in connection with prayers, 
proposals, orders, and decisions. 

Thirdly, for reasons offered by Strawson, sentences cannot be 
said to be true or false, Consider, e.g., the sentence, “The curtains 
are blue.” One cannot say that this sentence is either true or false, 
verifiable or unverifiable. It can be used to make true, false, veri- 
fiable, or unverifiable statements, which is a different matter. Now, 
in any of these cases of the use of the sentence, the sentence can be 
understood; it can be said to have a meaning. And this is the clue 
to the dissociation of meaning and verification, As Warnock, follow- 
ing Strawson, puts it: “To know the meaning of a sentence is to 
know how to use it, to know in what circumstances its use is correct 
or incorrect....A sentence is meaningful if it has a use; we know 
its meaning if we know its use.”””” 

Ryle has also dealt with the problem of meaning and the account 
offered of it by logical positivism. In “Meaning and Necessity,”** 
he exposes the logical root of the verifiability theory of meaning, 
which it shares with all traditional theories of meaning, namely, 
that meaning is some sort of relational fact. On the traditional view, 
Ryle writes, 

To ask What does the expression ‘E’ mean? is to ask, To what does 
‘E’ stand in the relation in which ‘Fido’ stands to Fido? The signifi- 
cance of any expression is the thing, process, person or entity of which 





* Ibid., p. 9 (italics in original). " [bid., p. 4. 
* Tbid., p. 12 (italics in original). 
*G. Ryle, “Meaning and Necessity,” Philosophy, 1949. 
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the expression is the proper name.... This is then adopted as the 
model after which to describe the significance of expressions which 
are not proper names, and the habit is formed of treating the verb 
‘to signify’ and the phrase ‘to have a meaning’ as analogous relation- 
stating expressions. ‘What that expression means’ is then construed 
as the designatum of some extra-linguistic correlate to the expression, 
like the dog that answers to the name of ‘Fido’.* 


Ryle rejects this relational theory, what he calls the “ ‘Fido’-Fido” 
view. Like the others among the Oxford philosophers, he holds that 
to say that any expression or sentence, “X,”’ has a meaning is not to 
say that “X”’ stands for, designates, denotes, is a sign of, anything; 
it is simply to say that “X” has a use, a set of regulations or con- 
ventions governing its use. On this issue, Wittgenstein’s maxim is 
supreme: “Don’t ask for the meaning, ask for the use.” 

There are other basic and irreconcilable differences between 
logical positivism and Oxford philosophy. One of these, which con- 
cerns the problem of definition and the quest for necessary and 
sufficient conditions, we shall discuss when we come to Hart’s essay, 
“The Ascription of Responsibility and Rights.” 


II-B 


In “Other Minds,”*® John Austin discusses in a comprehensive 
manner certain aspects of the logic of the expressions, “How do 
you know?,” “How do you know it’s really so?,” and “I know,” as 
these relate to the problem of our knowledge of other minds. 

There are many problems here, e.g., “Do we (ever) know, can we 
know, how can we know the thoughts, feelings, etc., of other 
people?” But, Austin says, it is worthwhile to ask as a preliminary 
question the more elementary and foundational one: “What hap- 
pens ordinarily when people are asked, ‘How do you know?’ about 
their statements of particular, current, empirical fact?” 

Among the many things Austin brings out in his discussion, one, 
perhaps, will suffice to illustrate his technique and the way in which 
it fits into the procedures of all these Oxford philosophers. Suppose 
we say, “There is a goldfinch” which, in its statement of an empir- 





* Ibid., pp. 69-70. 
* J. Austin, “Other Minds,” Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, Suppl. 
Vol. XX. 
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ical fact, is not unlike, say, “He is angry.” Now, in making such a 
statement, we are implying that we are sure of, we know, or any- 
how that we believe that there is a goldfinch. Our utterance, then, 
exposes us to the questions, “Do you know there is?” and “How 
do you know there is?” In the sense in which the latter means 
“How can you tell?” (and not “How do you come to know?”’), we 
may reply, e.g., “From (or By) its behavior” or, more specifically, 
“From (or By) its red head.” Or we may say, “Because of its be- 
havior (or red head).” 

There is a tremendous logical difference, Austin points out, be- 
tween a “From” or “By” and a “Because” answer. 


When I say I can tell the bird ‘from its red head’,...I imply there 
is something peculiar about the red head.... Any answer beginning 
‘From’ or ‘By’ has [a] saving ‘vagueness’, But... an answer beginning 
‘Because’ is dangerously definite. When I say I know it’s a goldfinch 
‘Because it has a red head’, that implies that all I have noted, or 
needed to note, about it is that its head is red ...so that I imply there 
is no other small British bird that has any sort of red head except the 
goldfinch.*® 

About “How do you know?” questions, as applied to, e.g., ““How 
do you know it’s a real stick (or that he’s really angry, etc.) ?,” 
where we are challenged as to our credentials or facts, Austin’s main 
reply is that these are doubts which can be allayed by means of 
the recognized procedures appropriate to the specific type of case. 


There are recognised ways of distinguishing between dreaming and 
waking (how otherwise should we know how to use and to contrast 
the words?), and of deciding whether a thing is stuffed or live, and 
so forth. The doubt or question ‘But is it a real one?’ has always (must 
have) a special basis, there must be some ‘reason for suggesting’ that 
it isn’t real, in the sense of some specific way, or limited number of 


specific ways, in which it is suggested that the experience or item may 
be phoney.** 


But it is his remarks on the logic of “I know” that especially 
make Austin’s paper the classic it has already become. Austin argues 
that it makes no sense, i.e., it violates the logical grammar of “I 
know” to say, “I know (it is a goldfinch) but I may be wrong.” 





* Ibid., pp. 156-157 (italics in original). 
* Ibid., p. 159 (italics in original). 
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“T know” is like “I promise” at least in this respect, that it also 
makes no sense to say, “I promise I will, but I may fail.” As Austin 
puts it, “If you are aware you may be mistaken, you oughtn’t to 
say you know, just as, if you are aware you may break your word, 
you have no business to promise.”’** 

Further, when I say “I know” or “I promise,” I do not describe 
anything, I do something. “If I say ‘I promise’, I don’t say I say I 
promise, I promise ...”.’® I give others my word, I bind myself, I 
stake my reputation; my saying “I know” and “I promise” are 
entitlements to action on your part. They are, as utterances, like 
the “I do” at the marriage ceremony, not descriptions or reports, 
but actions. And this is why Austin calls these utterances and others 
like them, i.e., “I swear,” “I guarantee,” “I order,” “I give,” which 
are all first person singular, present indicative uses of certain verbs, 
“performatory utterances.” Understood in this way, one can rec- 
ognize it for the logical blunder it is to interpret these utterances 
as true or false statements or descriptions or reports of any kind, 
especially when, as in the case of “I know,” it is conceived as a 
report on a cognitive feat which is affirmed to be a state of mind 
superior to being sure or absolutely sure. 

Austin’s essay as well as other, related writings by Oxford phi- 
losophers, e.g., Ryle’s discussions of “knowing how and knowing 
that,” are pivotal in recent philosophy because they invite radical 
transformation of the traditional problem of the nature of knowl- 
edge. From Plato, through Descartes, to Russell, the major theme 
of epistemology has been construed as the honorific one of formu- 
lating an ideal for true or real knowledge—self-evidence, indubit- 
ability, incorrigibility—in terms of which all claims to knowledge 
can be judged. Each of the great theories of knowledge has sought 
and found its consummation in a recasting of our ordinary con- 
ceptions of knowledge, and belief and opinion. Austin, Ryle, and 
others break from this tradition. They offer, of course, the familiar 
objections to it, those that center on the concepts of self-evidence, 
and so forth. But, much more importantly, they reject the whole 
honorific approach. Instead of aspiring to some sort of ideal defini- 
tion of “knowledge,” with its ensuing reconstructions of language, 





* Ibid., p. 170. * Ibid., p. 170 n. (italics in original). 
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they seek an understanding of what knowledge is by beginning with 
a concrete elucidation of some of the key terms associated with the 
vocabulary of traditional epistemology. “What is knowledge?” be- 
comes “What is the actual use of the verb ‘to know’ and related 
expressions like ‘knowing that’ and ‘knowing how’; as well as the 
use of related verbs, ‘to believe,’ ‘to think,’ ‘to guess,’ and others?” 
Unfortunately, but only because the approach is so new, very little 
work has been done thus far on this problem, so that it is impossible 
at this time to evaluate it properly. But, even so, Austin, in his ac- 
count of the distinction between “I know” and “he knows” or “you, 
they know’; and Ryle, in his description of the logical differences 
between “I know” and “TI believe” or between “I know that” and 
“IT know how,” have already shown this elucidatory approach to 
epistemology can answer some of our traditional questions and at 
the same time explode a whole succession of past misconceptions. 


II-C 


In “The Ascription of Responsibility and Rights,”’*? H. L. A. 
Hart asks as his main question, “What is the correct analysis of the 
concept of a human action?” The answer, he maintains, lies in 
understanding certain uses of the verb “to do,” namely, those 
having to do with the past tense of the verb, in utterances like 
“T did it,” “He did it,’ “You did it.” These utterances and the 
concepts contained in them share certain characteristics with other 
utterances and concepts; and Hart’s analysis begins with a descrip- 
tion of the logic of this whole class, 

Consider utterances of this sort: “This is mine,” “Very well, this 
is yours,” ““This is his,” “This is now yours,” “I did it,” “He did 
it,’ and “You did it.” Traditionally, they have been interpreted as 
being primarily descriptive or, latterly, expressive. But, Hart points 
out, this interpretation errs in that it distorts the primarily perform- 
atory function of these utterances, which is to claim rights, recog- 
nize rights when claimed by others, ascribe rights whether claimed 
or not, transfer rights, and admit, ascribe or make accusations of 
responsibility, respectively. In their basic use, these utterances 





*H. L. A. Hart, “The Ascription of Responsibility and Rights,” reprinted 
in A. Flew (ed.), Logic and Language (Oxford, 1951). 
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neither describe anything nor express or evoke feelings, but perform 
or effect transactions having to do with rights and responsibilities. 

Like the judgments handed down in a court of law, these utter- 
ances are blends of statements of fact and decisions regarding the 
social and legal consequences of them. For example, if I say to you, 
“This is yours,” about some valuable object, I am not merely or 
primarily describing a state of affairs, but also and mainly ascrib- 
ing to you certain rights; and this is like the judicial decision, 
“Smith is guilty of murder,” which is also a blend of statement of 
fact that, say, he gave his wife a fatal dose of poison and of a legal 
consequence which is attached to that fact. 

One of Hart’s examples of these ascriptive utterances is especially 
illuminating. Suppose I notice on the street that a watch falls out 
of the pocket of a man in front of me, and I pick it up and return 
it, saying, “This is yours.” Although one might be inclined to say 
that this is a statement of empirical fact which is equivalent to, 
e.g., “You were carrying this and dropped it,” the following possi- 
bility shows that it is not. If the police drive up and arrest the man 
for stealing the watch, I do not reiterate “This is yours”; nor yet 
do we say that my utterance was false. What has happened is that 
a new claim and circumstance have called for a new decision, 
namely, “This is not yours.” Thus, “being yours” and “not being 
yours” are not descriptive concepts like “green” or “large” but 
concepts which can be defeated rather than falsified by additional 
data. The definition of “being yours” involves what Hart calls its 
defeasible character: “This is yours” blends the statement of a 
physical fact of your possession with an ascription of a right, unless 
you stole it or did something else which would defeat the claim 
that it is yours. 

This notion of defeating claims, or the defeasibility of concepts, 
is illustrated best in the law. The popular interpretation of law is 
that it consists of a system of legal concepts like “contract,” “tres- 
pass,” and the like, which is instituted by a legislature or some other 
source, and which concepts are so well defined that the judge, in 
making his decision, is merely saying “Yes” or “No” to the ques- 
tion, “Do the facts come within the scope of the formula defining 


the necessary and sufficient conditions of ‘contract,’ ‘trespass,’ and 
the like?” 
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But this interpretation, Hart argues, represents a perversion of 

the actual procedure of law. Firstly, because, at least in England, 
the judge has no such criteria defining these concepts and instead 
decides by reference to past cases and precedents, “What is con- 
tract,” for example, is answered by “... references to the leading 
cases on the subject, coupled with the use of the word ‘etcetera.’ ”** 
Secondly, and more importantly, because the defeasible character 
of legal concepts makes the word “unless” as indispensable as “et- 
cetera” in any definition or explanation of them. For consider how 
legal utterances are challenged: either by a denial of the support- 
ing facts; or by 
... a plea that although all the circumstances on which a claim could 
succeed are present, yet in the particular case, the claim or accusation 
should not succeed because other circumstances are present which 
brings the case under some recognized head of exception, the effect 
o: which is either to defeat the claim or accusation altogether, or to 
‘reduce’ it so that only a weaker claim can be sustained.”* 
One cannot define or explain “contract,” for example, by speci- 
fying the necessary and sufficient conditions for its application, but 
only by listing the necessary conditions plus a list of exceptions or 
negative examples that show where the concept cannot be applied, 
or can be applied in a weaker form. Learning what a contract is is 
learning that it involves at least two parties, an offer by one, ac- 
ceptance by the other, and so forth—all necessary conditions—plus 
what can defeat a claim even though all the necessary conditions 
are satisfied, i.e., certain defences like duress, undue influence, 
fraudulent misrepresentation, and the like, all of which are logically 
of a heterogenous nature. Part of the definition of “contract” is 
that it applies to these necessary conditions unless these defences 
obtain. 

Legal concepts are irreducibly defeasible, Hart maintains; and 
the attempt to interpret defeasibility as the mere absence of certain 
necessary conditions, an attempt which, put linguistically, is tanta- 
mount to rendering all legal utterances descriptive, fails because it 
distorts the logical character of these defences; e.g., suppose we 
interpret duress, undue influence, and such, as the absence of the 
necessary condition, say, of true, free, and full consent; will this 





*Ibid., p. 147. ™Ibid., pp. 147-148. 
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do? Hart says no because “true, free, and full consent” applies to 
no positive condition but is only a convenient way to refer to some 
of the defences themselves. Consider also the mental element in 
criminal liability as it appears in criminal law. Here, too, we speak 
of defences or exceptions, e.g., mistakes of fact, accident, coercion, 
duress, provocation, insanity, infancy. Can we construe these as 
the absence of some necessary condition like intention or foresight 
and voluntariness? Again Hart says no, because “intention” and the 
others themselves refer to these exceptions and are defined and ex- 
plained in terms of them. They specify no positive condition. As 
Aristotle showed, “voluntary,” for example, refers to no positive 
condition, but serves as a way of covering the exclusion of a hetero- 
geneous range of cases like physical compulsion, coercion, mistake, 
and such. Any attempt to regard these terms, “intention” and the 
rest, as names of elements misconceives their logic, which is that of 
an umbrella term that covers a host of logically different cases. 
Concepts like “voluntary” refer to multiple criteria or grounds 
which defeat or reduce the allegation of criminal responsibility, and 
not to the absence of any one or set of necessary conditions. 
Hart draws a moral from his discovery of the defeasible character 
of certain concepts, which is a powerful criticism of logical positiv- 
ism and related theories of meaning. It would be wrong, he writes, 


...to succumb to the temptation, offered by modern theories of 
meaning, to identify the meaning of a legal concept, say ‘contract’, 
with the statement of the conditions in which contracts are held to 
exist; since, owing to the defeasible character of the concept, such a 
statement, though it would express the necessary and sometimes suffi- 
cient conditions for the application of ‘contract’, could not express 
conditions which were always sufficient. But, of course, any such 
theory of the meaning of legal concepts would fail for far more funda- 
mental reasons: for it could not convey the composite character of 
these concepts nor allow for the distinctive features, due to the fact 
that the elements in the compound are of distinct logical types.** 


We can now ask, “What is the correct analysis of the concept 
of a human action?” Hart’s answer is that it rests upon the correct 
elucidation of the use of the verb, “to do.’ One can see from its 
use in the present and future tenses that this verb does have a 





* Ibid., pp. 154-155. 
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descriptive use. But its use in the past tense, as in “He did it,” is 
primarily ascriptive, defeasible, and social. 

Both traditional and modern analyses of the concept of a human 
action are incorrect, Hart maintains, because they are attempts to 
define the concept through a statement of its necessary and suffi- 
cient conditions of application. To say, ““X performed an action,” 
on both analyses, is to say something that can be expressed in a 
categorical proposition about a double occurrence of a bodily 
movement and a mental event of X:; or a combination of a cate- 
gorical proposition about a bodily movement and a hypothetical 
proposition to the effect that X would have responded in various 
ways to various stimuli, and so forth. These answers are wrong 
because they suppose that the concept of a human action can be 
defined in terms of descriptive statements alone, and that these 
statements are about a single individual. No amount of talk of de- 
scriptive utterances about single individuals will ever get at the 
logical center of “He did it” sentences. 

Consider the difference between “This is a piece of earth” and 
“This is a piece of property.” The first is descriptive, the second, 
ascriptive, definable by exceptions, and social. In explaining the 
second, we must refer to the promulgation of laws, the making of 
decisions or, at the very least, the recognition of rights. 

We find the same sort of difference between “His body moved in 
violent contact with another” and “He did it.” The latter is also 
ascriptive, understandable only by reference to the ways in which 
liabilities or responsibilities are ascribed. “I did it,” “You did it,” 
“He did it,” are primarily utterances with which we confess or 
admit liability, make accusations, or ascribe responsibility; their 
meanings cannot be identified with the factual circumstances which 
support them or are good reasons for them. 

That the concept of a human action is a defeasible one can be 
seen especially in one of the ways in which we challenge utterances 
like “Smith hit her” or “He did it.” As in our presentation of de- 
fences to defeat a contract, we plead as mitigation of “Smith did 
it,” that he did it accidentally, or in self-defense, or under provoca- 
tion, et cetera. We define “human action” the way we define 
“contract,” not by listing the necessary and sufficient conditions, 
but by listing the necessary conditions plus all the recognized ex- 
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ceptions. Here, too, the defences are not reducible to the absence 
of any one or set of necessary conditions, like intention or con- 
sciousness, for the latter, as terms, are not names of positive con- 
ditions but labels for sets of heterogeneous defences. 

This is the place to report briefly upon another pervasive feature 
of Oxford philosophy: its views on the uses of language. The preva- 
lent view, by now orthodox in the United States, is that all linguistic 
functioning is either descriptive or emotive. In revolt against what 
they took to be the classic tradition, the inventors of this dichotomy 
thesis rejected the doctrine that all utterance is descriptive, inform- 
ative, cognitive, true or false, fact-stating; and the rejection was . 
heralded as an event of great importance because of the insights it 
offered into the nature of ethical, aesthetic, religious, and meta- 
physical utterances. 

It is obvious, I think, from the essays already considered, that this 
dichotomy thesis is not acceptable. All these Oxford philosophers 
agree that a simple division of the uses of language into descriptive 
and emotive does not do justice to the many different sorts of utter- 
ance there are, Austin has asked, “Are ‘I know,’ ‘I promise,’ and 
the like, descriptive?,” and has shown that they are not; but that 
it does not follow that they are therefore emotive. Hart has shown 
that “He did it” and similar statements are neither emotive nor 
descriptive. Hare has shown that the moral and nonmoral “You 
ought to do X,” for example, is not emotive but that it does not 
follow that it is therefore descriptive.” 

Others, some of whom we shall consider later, have offered 
even more uses of language. Instead of beginning with some sort 
of rigged classification, these philosophers try to find whole new 
sets of examples which possess their own characteristics. Thus far, 
no doubt, Austin’s discovery of performatory, as against emotive 
or descriptive utterance, is the major one. The ramifications of 
the widening of the uses of language are being examined in one 
essay after another.” 





*R. M. Hare. “Freedom of the Will,” Proceedings of the Aristotelian So- 
ciety, Suppl. Vol. XXV; see also his new book, The Language of Morals 
(Oxford, 1952), esp. chaps. i, x—xi. 

* See, e.g., R. M. Hare, “Imperative Sentences,” Mind, January, 1949; 
P. F. Strawson, “Truth,” Analysis, June, 1949; and S. E. Toulmin and K. 
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Closely connected with this attempt to enlarge the classificatory 
schema of utterances is the insistence upon the irreducible character 
of certain sorts of statement and expression. “Every statement has 
its own logic” is the maxim. Le., a performatory utterance, for 
example, functions in a certain way; it does a certain kind of job 
which cannot be done by any other kind of utterance. So, too, with 
fact-stating types of sentence, ascriptive sentences, concessive sen- 
tences, and so on. And, as we shall soon see, when we come to 
discuss Berlin’s paper, “Empirical Propositions and Hypothetical 
Statements,”** it is the same with different kinds of proposition: 
no hypothetical proposition or statement can do the work of certain 
kinds of categorical proposition or statement. One philosophical job 
is to give an account of the different sorts of logical task certain 
kinds of statement perform. Autonomy, the repudiation of logical 
assimilation by favored types of statement and of distortion of use 
by reduction of one sort of statement to another, is the keyword for 
these Oxford philosophers.” 


II-D 
In “Empirical Propositions and Hypothetical Statements,” I. 


Berlin offers an account of the logical characteristics of and the 
differences between material object and hypothetical statements. 
Their functions, he shows, are quite distinct, and consequently, any 
attempt, no matter how persistent, to force the reduction or trans- 
lation of one kind of statement to the other—e.g., phenomenalism 
—fails. 

Consider these typical examples of material object statements: 
“There is a brown table next door,” “Here is a book,” “There was 
a land bridge between Africa and America in prehistoric times.” 
What shall we say of their logic? Berlin argues that they are cate- 





Baier, “On Describing,” Mind, January, 1952. See also S. Hampshire, “Fal- 
lacies in Moral Philosophy,” Mind, October, 1949; K. Baier, “Decisions and 
Descriptions,” Mind, April, 1951; also his forthcoming book; S. Toulmin, The 
Place of Reason in Ethics (Cambridge, 1950); and J. Urmson, “On Grading,” 
Mind, April, 1950, for various statements on the relation of ethics to the logic 
of moral expressions. 

* 1. Berlin, “Empirical Propositions and Hypothetical Statements,” Mind, 
July, 1950. 

* See especially I. Berlin, “Logical Translation,” Proceedings of the Aris- 
totelian Society, 1949-1950. 
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gorical, i.e., that they tend on the whole “to convey that the object 
referred to has occurred or is occurring or will occur in time; 
existed, is in existence, will exist; they have a non-descriptive, ex- 
istential, ostensive element; they seem to invite us to look for the 
entity they purport to be about.’’** Further, they 


. .. tend, as it were, to point towards their ‘objects’; and demonstra- 
tives which appear in existential propositions, like, ‘this is’, ‘there is’, 
‘here we have’, etc., often function as substitutes for such acts of point- 
ing to things or persons or processes. The characteristic force of the 
categorical mode of expression is often exactly this—that it acts in 
lieu of a gesture, of an ‘act of ostension’, ‘Here is the book’, I say 
to someone looking for it, or I could point to it and say, “The book’, 
and convey roughly the same information by both methods.*® 

The utterance of categorical statements is an invitation to the 
hearer to look for things and events in a way that the utterance of 
other types of statement is not. But what is the hearer to look for 
when a categorical is not about a present object or event? What do 
categoricals like “The table is next door” or “Napoleon wore a 
three-cornered hat” point at? Berlin’s reply is that these statements 
do not literally point but rather direct our attention to objects or 
events or persons which we take to exist or to have existed whether 
we observe them or not. These categoricals, in their ordinary logi- 
cal roles, still retain their existential force. ““What exists but is not 
here, exists and is not here, in exactly the same sense of ‘exists’ as 
what is—does exist—here. Without this, all words would lose their 
function of discriminating and classifying.”*° 

What, now, is the logic of a hypothetical statement, e.g., an ordi- 
nary “if-then” type of statement? Just as the primary function of 
a categorical statement is to describe what is, was, or will be, so 
the primary function of a hypothetical statement is to describe what 
might be, would be, would have been. The main force of the con- 
ditional mood is that statements expressed in it “. . . do not as a 
general rule directly assert that something has been, is being, or will 
be occurring, or existing, or being characterised in some way.”™ 





* 1. Berlin, “Empirical Propositions and Hypothetical Statements,” Mind, 
July, 1950, p. 299. ™Tbid., (italics in original). 
* Ibid., p. 310. " Ibid., p. 299 (italics in original). 
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Hypothetical statements do not point, they have no existential im- 
port. 

Categoricals may entail hypotheticals and vice versa, e.g., the 
statement, “The table is next door” entails “If a normal observer 
were to go next door, under normal circumstances, he would see 
such and such data.” But, Berlin insists, it cannot be maintained 
that a categorical or a hypothetical statement is always reducible to 
the other. Systematic reducibility destroys their logic, the whole 
point of their use. 

This fundamental irreducibility or untranslatable character of 
categoricals and hypotheticals breaks the back of phenomenalism. 
A material object statement like “The table is next door’’ asserts 
the existence of something which is actual and continuous, not 
hypothetical or intermittent. 

Phenomenalism, according to Berlin, is the doctrine that every 
material object statement is translatable, without residue, into a 
set of statements about the sense-experiences of real or possible ob- 
servers. In its most sophisticated version, it is the view that a state- 
ment about a physical object, a person, or an institution is reducible 
to a set of statements, all of them hypothetical with the exception 
of certain basic, irreducible categorical statements about immediate 
sense-experience. A material object statement, on this version, is a 
disguised hypothesis, better expressed in a general proposition, 
about the behavior of sense-experiences or sense-data. From Berke- 
ley to Ayer it has been stressed by phenomenalists that the alterna- 
tive to their interpretation of material object statements is the ac- 
ceptance of a belief in transcendent, unverifiable entities. 

Berlin’s refutation of phenomenalism rests entirely upon his eluci- 
dation of the different kinds of logical job done by categorical and 
hypothetical statements and the futility of trying to reduce the 
former to the latter statements. 

When, e.g., we ordinarily say, “There is a table next door,” and 
are told by the phenomenalist that this is equivalent to a set of hy- 
pothetical statements of the type, “If a normal observer were to go 
next door and look, he would under normal circumstances see such 
and such data,” what is it that is wrong here? Is it, as phenomenal- 
ists claim, mere psychological dissatisfaction at having to buck 
certain linguistic habits? Berlin’s answer is that what troubles us (as 
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plain men) is not merely psychological but logical. Ordinarily we 
regard the presence or absence of observers as one thing, and the 
existence or nonexistence of a table as another; and the phenom- 
enalist’s reconstruction strikes us as a logical mix-up of categoricals 
and hypotheticals and their functions in our speech. This logical 
dissatisfaction appears especially in our reaction to the phenom- 
enalist’s treatment of assertions of the past existence of objects when 
there were no observers. The transformation of a categorical like 
“There was a land bridge between America and Africa in pre- 
historic times before there were living beings” into any number of 
hypotheticals whose antecedents are counterfactual and unfulfilled 
converts the existential character of the material object statement 
into a statement about nothing at all. In other words, the transla- 
tion of the assertion of existence of objects into assertions of the 
nonexistence of actual sense-data leads to a logical travesty. 

This same logical dissatisfaction comes out in the rejection of 
the phenomenalist’s way of distinguishing between actual and dis- 
positional characteristics of objects, Our ordinary talk of material 
objects incorporates the difference between actual and dispositional 
characteristics of objects, and even recognizes the fact that some 
of these which seem actual are really dispositional. But the phenom- 
enalist asks us to exchange our talk of the actual, nondispositional, 
continuous characteristics of objects for talk of an intermittent 
series of sense-data plus all sorts of hypothetical entity, permanent 
possibilities of sensation, for example. We do not rebel, Berlin says, 
at the idea of a material object having some dispositional character- 
istics, but that all of them are dispositional seems to common sense 
to defeat the whole point of distinguishing actual from dispositional 
characteristics. That everything about a table, for instance, is dis- 
positional and nothing actual, strikes us as logically incredible. 

Berlin puts this objection in another way: a general proposition 
or hypothesis may be interpreted intensionally, i.e., irrespective of 
whether instances of the concept occur or not. But a statement like 
“The table next door is brown”’ is existential; it has extensional im- 
port and asserts that something exists in a sense that hypotheses do 
not normally do this. 

Berlin’s final point against phenomenalism, also derived from a 
study of the actual logic of material object statements, is that the 
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alternative to it is not necessarily the acceptance of a metaphysics 
of transcendent entities. If we give up the Berkeleyan correspond- 
ence theory of meaning, which we must do in any case, we need 
not seek an exact “referend” for our every word, and consequently, 
we need not assert that every substantive, such as “table,” and the 
like, in order for it to be meaningful, must refer to or mean some 
non-linguistic object, i.e., the material substratum, tableness, for 
instance. To ask for the meaning of “table” is not to ask for a 
table, sensible or transcendent, but simply to ask for the rules, con- 
ventions, and habits governing our use of the word. 


II-E 


Let us consider as our next example of Oxford philosophy Straw- 
son’s discussion of the concept of truth, which is contained in two 
papers, both called “Truth.”** Strawson’s contention is that the 
philosophical problem of truth is the problem of the elucidation of 
the logical features of our actual use of the expressions, “true,” “‘is 
true,” “not true,” and “false.” 


It is surprising, as Strawson says, how rarely philosophers have 


dealt with the actual uses of these expressions in their theories of 
truth. Among the most common uses of “true,” which are central 
in any attempt to solve the problem of truth are: (1) The con- 
firmatory use: Suppose A reports a robbery, and B says to C, 
“That’s true.” In certain contexts B’s utterance is a way of con- 
firming A’s story without repeating it; and, as such, is an econom- 
ical device in discourse and communication, Our speech is full of 
these economical devices, and one special problem for the logician 
is to bring them to light and to show them to be the necessary but 
philosophically noncommittal things they are. “That’s true,” here, 
is not performatory in Austin’s sense; but when it can be replaced, 
with no loss of meaning, as it can here, by “I confirm it,” the latter 
utterance is performatory. But by itself, “That’s true,” at least in 
this context, is confirmatory. (2) The admissive use: This is no. 1 
with a slightly altered context; i.e., B is confronted with A’s story 
and says “That’s true,” where his utterance could be replaced with 





“PP. F. Strawson, “Truth,” Analysis, June, 1949; and “Truth,” Proceedings 
of the Aristotelian Society, Suppl. Vol. XXIV. 
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no loss of meaning by “I admit it.’ (3) The concessive use: This 
is the use of “true” where we make statements by using sentences 
which begin with “It’s true that,” followed by a clause, then “but,” 
followed by a clause; e.g., “It’s true that Jones robbed Smith, but 
he stole only cigarettes.” Here, “although” and the omission of 
“but” or the performatory “I concede that” can replace “It’s true 
that” with no loss of meaning. In general, any “It’s true that p” 
utterance involves the concessive use of “true.” (4) The agreeing 
use: We sometimes say “That’s true” when we do not wish especially 
to confirm someone’s assertion but to indicate our agreement, our 
sharing in his belief. Here also the performatory “I agree” can re- 
place without loss of meaning “That’s true.” (5) The ‘novelty’ 
use: This is the use of “true” where we sometimes say “That’s 
true” to express agreement with an assertion and our recognition 
of the novelty and force of what has been said. ““That’s true” here 
functions like “I agree; I never thought of that.” 

There are other uses, e.g., “What he said is true,” “His state- 
ment is true,” “That x is y is true”; we shall consider them in due 
course, 

As preliminary to answering the question, “What is the logic of 
our use of ‘true’?,” Strawson suggests that we turn to the logic of 
our use of “Yes” and “Ditto.” One important thing this comparison 
of “true” with “Yes” and “Ditto” does is to point the way to show- 
ing how mistaken it is to say that “true” is used in a metalinguistic 
manner to talk about sentences. 

The normal use of “Yes” is to answer a question. If you ask, 
“Was Jones there?” and I reply, “Yes,” there is no temptation to 
say that in answering you I was using “Yes” to talk about the sen- 
tence, ““Was Jones there?.” “Yes’’ answers the question, it does not 
talk about it. It is also evident that any normal use of “Yes” re- 
quires an appropriate linguistic occasion, i.e., an asking of a ques- 
tion which could be answered by a “Yes” or “No.” 

Suppose, now, a situation where Brown asks Smith his opinion 
of Jones and Smith replies, “Jones is a crook”; Brown then turns 
to me and asks, “What do you think?,” and I say “Ditto.” What 
is the logic of my “Ditto” here? Strawson says “Ditto” here is being 
used to assert and to talk about what Smith is asserting and talking 
about. But it is doing more, in that it is endorsing what Smith said; 
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consequently, it is not logically superfluous. Saying “Ditto” isn’t 
saying something metalinguistic about what Smith said; and yet I 
couldn’t have said it significantly if Smith hadn’t made his state- 
ment. Instead of being a further statement on a statement, my 
“Ditto” is a linguistic performance. Would anyone seriously say, 
Strawson asks, that every indicative sentence is either true or false 
and that, consequently, “Ditto” must be a true or false description 
of Smith’s utterance? 

What, now, of the logical characteristics of “true” (“not true,” 
“false”’)? Here, too, it is of prime importance to see that we use 
“true” not to talk about sentences in any metalinguistic sense but 
to confirm, concede, and so on, some specific making of a state- 
ment. In order to perform these confirmations and concessions, a 
statement, either actual or envisaged, must be made; but this con- 
dition of the significant use of “true” does not entail that it is a 
metalinguistic predicate which describes a sentence or a statement. 
Indeed, as Strawson shows, we could perform the functions we do 
by using sentences containing the word “true” without using these 
sentences or any sentence or expression that seems to make a state- 
ment about a statement or sentence. Our actual, ordinary use of 
“true” signalizes that a statement has been made but it does not 
describe it. 

Because we do not use “true” to make assertions, it does not fol- 
low that it is logically superfluous, Our use of sentences with “true” 
functions in a number of ways, i.e., to confirm, and so forth, and it 
is these functions which render these sentences logically important. 

The most that Strawson admits in regard to the assertive, state- 
ment-making character of our use of sentences containing “true”’ is 
that indicative sentences with “is true” as predicate are sometimes 
used to make implicit meta-statements; but even here “is true” 
plays no part in the making of the statement. E.g., the statement, 
“What the policeman said is true,’ implicitly makes the meta- 
statement, “The policeman made a statement.” Here, in the meta- 
statement, the predicate phrase, “is true,” disappears. The logical 
difference between the statement and the meta-statement is that 
the statement does more although it doesn’t say more than the 
meta-statement; and the more that it does couldn’t be done unless 
the policeman had made a statement. “What the policeman said is 
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true” underwrites the policeman’s statement—this is the something 
more than it does. “Is true,” thus, doesn’t say anything about the 
policeman’s statement, i.e., it is not a descriptive predicate of his 
uttered sentence. 

Strawson clarifies further the logic of the concept of truth in his 
two papers by contrasting his own elucidation with those of three 
recently developed theories, the Ramsey view, the semantic theory, 
and a version of the correspondence theory. I shall now try to state 
briefly what he considers to be the main points of contrast. 

The Ramsey view is that any sentence beginning “It is true 
that . . .” does not change its assertive meaning when “It is true 
that” is omitted; and that to say an assertion is true is not to make 
any further assertion but to make the same one. 

On the basis of his elucidation, and for the reasons we have al- 
ready presented, Strawson argues that this view “ .. . is right in 
asserting that to say that a statement is true is not to make a further 
statement; but wrong in suggesting that to say that a statement is 
true is not to do something different from, or additional to, just 
making the statement.”’** 

The semantic theory is the view that “. . . to say that a state- 
ment is true is to make a statement about a sentence of a given lan- 
guage, viz., the language in which the first statement was made. 
It is . . . to make a statement in a meta-language ascribing the 
semantic property of truth (or the semantic predicate ‘true’) to a 
sentence in an object-language.”** 

This view, Strawson says, at least so far as our actual, nontech- 
nical use of “true” is concerned, “. . . is right in implying that to 
say that a statement is true is to do something different from just 
making the statement; but wrong in asserting that this ‘something 
different’ consists in making a further statement, viz., a statement 
about a sentence.”** 

It is misleading, Strawson says, to say that “is true” is used to 
talk about sentences, I.e., compare our use of “is true” with actual 
talk about sentences, e.g., that they are grammatical, poorly trans- 
lated, badly expressed, incorrect, and the like, or that they mean 





*P. F. Strawson, “Truth,” Analysis, June, 1949, p. 84. 
“Ibid., p. 83. ™Ibid., p. 84. 
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such and such. When we say, that a sentence, “X is y,” is gram- 
matical, there is point in putting the sentence in inverted commas 
since we are saying something about it. But “is true” does not func- 
tion in this way; i.e., it does not make sense to say of a sentence, 
“X is y,” that it is true in the way it does to say that it is gram- 
matical. 

What, Strawson asks, are the sources of the semantical theory? 
One ingenious suggestion is that it arose in the following way. 
Given the framework of a purely extensional logic, “truth-condi- 
tion” and “meaning” come to be given a synonymous use by cer- 
tain philosophers. Then “‘is true,” as applied to sentences in a given 
language, L, e.g., English, is extended by these philosophers to “is 
true if and only if”; and then the latter phrase is interpreted as a 
synonym of “means that.” This stipulation of synonymy then pro- 
motes a logical situation where these philosophers ask, in their con- 
sideration of, say, the sentence, ““The monarch is deceased,” ““What 
does it mean?” Giving the meaning, they say, is making a meta- 
statement, namely, “ “The monarch is deceased’ means (in English) 
that the king is dead.” The sentence, “The monarch is deceased’ is 
in inverted commas to show that we are talking about it; and the 
whole meta-statement is a contingent one about the meaning of the 
sentence. The next step is changing “means (in English) that” for 
“is true (in English) if and only if’: and the whole meta-statement 
now reads: “ “The monarch is deceased’ is true (in English) if and 
only if the monarch is dead.” “Is true (in English) if and only if,” 
they say, is being used to talk about the quoted sentence, “The 
monarch is deceased.’ A further step is a derivation of a degenerate 
case from the meta-statement, namely, the degenerate case, “ “The 
monarch is deceased’ means (in English) that the monarch is de- 
ceased,” from which, by substitution of synonyms, they derive, 
“**The monarch is deceased’ is true (in English) if and only if the 
monarch is deceased.” 

Consider, now, a defining formula like ““The monarch is deceased 
if and only if the king is dead.” Here, “is true” does not occur and 
nothing within the sentence is in inverted commas. But notice, 
Strawson points out, the deceptive similarity of “if and only if” in 


this necessary formula to “if and only if” in contingent meta-state- 
ments. 
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It may be that this apparent similarity of “if and only if” in 
necessary, defining formulas to “if and only if” as part of the 
phrase, “is true (in English) if and only if” in contingent meta- 
statements tempted inventors of the semantic theory to split degen- 
erate cases, like “ “The monarch is deceased’ is true (in English) if 
and only if the monarch is deceased,” down the middle and to read 
the last part (i.e., the part after the second “if”’) as the definiens. 
Tarski, Strawson says, apparently does this in his examples; for in- 
stance, “ “Today is Monday’ is true if and only if today is Monday.” 
His examples are really degenerate cases of contingent meta-state- 
ments about the meanings of quoted expressions. To interpret these 
degenerate cases as examples of an ideal defining formula for “‘is 
true,’ Strawson says, is to tear “is true” from its total phrasing, “is 
true if and only if,” in its total stipulated context as a synonym of 
“means that’; where the phrasing in the context gives the point of 
the proposed metalinguistic use of “is true” and of any possible 
justification of taking this metalinguistic use as a model of an eluci- 
dation of the concept of truth. Without this total phrasing in its 
specific context, the view that “is true”’ is assertively redundant and 
a metalinguistic predicate could have no point whatever. 

The semantic theory, Strawson sums up, offers no defining for- 
mula of “‘is true,” only degenerate cases of “is true (in English) if 
and only if” as a synonym of “means (in English) that.” One ex- 
planation of its apparent plausibility is that it has interpreted these 
degenerate cases of contingent meta-statements employing “is true 
if and only if” as a pseudo-defining formula of which the de finien- 
dum consists of a quoted sentence followed by “is true.” 

A second source of the semantic theory is the so-called paradoxes 
of truth and the proposed solution of them. It is argued by advo- 
cates of the semantic theory that a statement like “What I am say- 
ing now is false” leads to contradiction unless it is construed as a 
second-order or metalinguistic statement about some first-order 
statement. “False” and “true” become metalinguistic predicates on 
such an interpretation which are used to describe first-order state- 
ments, 

The elucidation of the logic of “Yes” and “Ditto” and “That’s 
true” shows how unnecessary the solution and the paradox are. If 
nothing has been said, i.e., if no statement has been made, the ut- 
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terance, “What I am saying is false,” is not true and it is not false: 
it is simply pointless. It is like saying, “Ditto,” when no one has said 
anything. It is a spurious linguistic performance. We do not actually 
use “true” and “false” to make assertions, and, a fortiori, first- or 
second-order assertions. It is the recognition of this logical fact that 
banishes both paradox and proposed solution. 

A third source of the semantic theory, according to Strawson, is 
this: in some of our uses of “‘is true,” e.g., ““That’s true,” we could 
not significantly say it unless a sentence had been spoken. This fact, 
plus the traditional logical prejudice that all indicative sentences 
must describe something, have led to the semantic theory. “Is true” 
is conceived as a descriptive phrase about a sentence, hence a sec- 
ond- or meta-level predicate of the sentence. 

Strawson repudiates this third source or reason, mainly on the 
ground that it is not true that all indicative sentences describe. 
(Performatory sentences, for example, do not.) As he puts it: “It 
is, then the out-of-date desire that the phrase ‘is true’ should be 
some kind of a descriptive phrase [which its logic shows it is not] 
that leads to the up-to-date suggestion that the word ‘true’ is a sec- 
ond-level predicate of first-level sentences.”’** 

The logical elucidation of “true” also points to a general critique 
of the correspondence theory of truth. As Strawson interprets the 
theory, it holds, in all its various forms, that to say that a statement 
is true is to say that there exists a (conventional or nonconven- 
tional) relation between a statement and a fact. A statement, if it 
is true, corresponds to a fact in the sense that it is about a fact and 
describes that fact correctly. Such a view, hold its exponents, ex- 
plains best the various uses of “true,” especially when it serves as 
grammatical predicate in sentences such as “His statement is true,” 
“What he said is true,” “The statement that p is true.” 

Strawson’s critique of the correspondence theory is detailed, but 
his fundamental objection to it is that it tries to elucidate our use 
of “true” in terms of a wholly false and logically confused account 
of the fact-stating type of discourse. The correspondence theory 
construes this type of discourse as a relation between things and 
events in the world, e.g., between speech-episodes and that which 
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they are about. Stating facts, for this view, is making statements 
which are about things. 

This conception of the fact-stating type of discourse, Strawson 
maintains, commits a type-mistake in assimilating what is said to 
the saying of it, and the fact that is stated to the thing (or person 
or event) that the statement is about. The concepts of fact, state- 
ment, and their related concepts of state of affairs and situation 
have a logic which is utterly different from that of speech-episode, 
thing, and the like. Speech-episodes occur, things exist in space and 
time. But statements, i.e., what is said, facts, situations, and the 
like, are dateless and unlocatable. These latter are concepts which 
must be explained in terms of their roles as economical devices in 
discourse. They serve to abbreviate, to summarize, and to connect; 
they are concepts, not things. 

Statements, thus, may state facts but they are not about nor do 
they describe them. They are about and describe things, persons, 
events. Their logic is such that they could not relate in the way in 
which the correspondence theory asserts they do without destroying 
their stating role. A statement cannot—logically—correspond to a 
fact, conceived as a thing or complex of things; hence truth cannot 
be conceived as a correspondence between statement and fact. 

There is another explanation, which is consistent with Strawson’s 
elucidation of uses already discussed, of the various other uses of 
“true,” e.g., “His statement is true,” “What he said is true,” and 
the like. In these cases “is true” describes no relation of correspond- 
ence but functions to confirm, grant, concede, etc., what has al- 
ready been said and what is being summed up without any repeti- 
tion by “His statement” or “What he said.” 


II-F 


I conclude this section with a brief reference to Ryle’s major con- 
tribution, The Concept of Mind.*' This book has received so much 
deserved attention that there is no point in presenting its main 





* Limitations of space prevent me from discussing at all the many brilliant 
contributions of Waismann to Oxford philosophy. To those who desire access 
to his various contributions as they relate to philosophy as elucidation of 
use of expressions, I recommend particularly his current series, “Analytic- 
Synthetic,” op. cit., and “Verifiability,” reprinted in A. Flew (ed.), op. cit. 
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ideas here. But, so that our exposition be as complete as it ought 
to be, I shall offer some comments on the book, especially as it re- 
lates to our present theme. In its primary role of the presentation 
of the logical elucidation of some central mental concepts and ex- 
pressions, The Concept of Mind represents a kind of large-scale 
consummation of what our previously discussed essays were present- 
ing on a smaller scale. Ryle’s claim, of course, which runs through 
the book, is that the description of the logical behavior of mental 
concepts and expressions, especially as these are contained in state- 
ments about mental phenomena, gives us the whole philosophical 
story of the mind; and neither in plot nor in character is it the 
story as narrated by the orthodox, classical amalgam of traditional 
philosophical theories which Ryle collectively calls “Cartesianism.” 

The book, I think, has four main theses which are worth distin- 
guishing. These are, in order of decreasing importance: (1) The 
philosophy of mind is fundamentally the logical elucidation of 
mental concepts and expressions and the logical mapping of their 
“cross-bearings”; (2) Statements about mental phenomena are 
logically at least irreducibly threefold: categorical, hypothetical and 
mongrel-categorical; (3) The mind is not an extra, metaphysically 
hidden entity, affixed to the body, but a “. . . person’s abilities, 
liabilities and inclinations to do and undergo certain sorts of things, 
and of the doing and undergoing of these things in the ordinary 
world” ;** and (4) Cartesianism, in all its versions, is fundamentally 
a logical mistake in that it reduces certain crucial mind-statements 
which are not and cannot be categorical to categorical ones. 

Each of these theses ties in with the conception of Oxford philos- 
ophy we are presenting: philosophy is primarily the elucidation of 
certain concepts by an elucidation of the logic of our ordinary use 
of the relevant expressions; the employment of this elucidation in 
the concrete solution of a philosophical problem or complex of 
them; and the attempt to show that certain established proposed 
solutions rest upon erroneous elucidations of ordinary use. 

These four theses account for what Ryle says he shows. Whether 
or not they also recount what he does show requires more discussion 
than is possible here. However, one general remark is in order. The 





*G. Ryle, The Concept of Mind (London, 1949), p. 199. 
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best of the criticism of Ryle’s book has been the result of a further 
and sometimes more probing employment of the same techniques 
he uses. For example, his elucidation of our use of “having an im- 
age”’ has been effectively challenged precisely in this way, by insist- 
ing upon a rigorous attending to the actual logic of the expression; 
which attention showed how Ryle’s denial of images rested upon a 
proposed new use of an expression and not upon the elucidation 
of a regular one. 

Whether or not the refutation of Ryle’s denial of images demands 
a resuscitation of the doctrine of uniquely mental privacy has not 
yet been shown. Some recasting, no doubt, is required. Perhaps 
theses (2), (3), and (4) need modification or even repudiation. 
But, however that may be, one thing seems clear: any proper re- 
casting or overhauling will not affect the validity of thesis (1); in- 
deed, it is only through logical elucidaton of the sort pursued by 
Ryle and others that they can effectively take place. 


III 


I turn now to another feature of Oxford philosophy, its attitude 
toward symbolic or mathematical logic in philosophy. There is the 
feeling among the critics of Oxford philosophy, especially in the 
United States, where the influence of Russell and logico-analytic 
techniques is still strong, that Oxford philosophers are woefully ig- 
norant of symbolic logic and consequently do not realize just how 
powerful a philosophical tool it is. In shunning symbolic logic, it is 
almost suggested, these philosophers are as benighted as some physi- 
cists would be if they hadn’t yet caught up to the advances of rela- 
tivity or quantum theory. 

In my opinion this is all wrong. There is a great deal of knowl- 
edge of and interest in symbolic logic among these philosophers, 
especially in the work of Frege, Russell, and Quine. What there is 
little or no interest in is doing symbolic logic, in the way, for ex- 
ample, it is done in the quarterly issues of the Journal of Symbolic 
Logic. But, even so, none of this symbolic logic, understood as 
mathematical calculi or prote-syntax, is challenged. Like some sym- 
bolic logicians themselves, these Oxford philosophers regard sym- 
bolic logic, understood as the study of formal systems, as legitimate 
a discipline as any branch of mathematics, 
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What is challenged and throughly repudiated by them are the 
claims of symbolic logicians, from Russell to Quine, regarding the 
philosophical importance of symbolic logic. That symbolic logic, in 
its techniques, concepts, or specific propositions, can aid in the solu- 
tion of any philosophical problem, is seriously doubted. With their 
own enlarged conception of logic as the elucidation of use func- 
tioning as their standard of adequacy, they examine some of the 
purported successes of the logistic method in philosophy and find 
them seriously wanting. Instead of an aid they find symbolic logic 
a hindrance; instead of helping to solve problems symbolic logic, 
they find, creates more and unnecessary ones. The real value of 
symbolic logic to philosophy, they contend, is purely negative, in 
that it offers artificially constructed uses of language which the 
philosopher can employ as a contrasting model in seeking the ram- 
ifications of actual use. However we may evaluate their repudiation 
of symbolic logic in philosophy, we cannot truly say, I think, that 
their rejection rests upon ignorance. Rather, it is the result of the 
persistent marking of the discrepancy between promise and per- 
formance of the philosophical claims of symbolic logicians in regard 
to their subject. 

Strawson’s repudiation of Russell’s Theory of Descriptions is a 
paradigm case of what I am discussing. Strawson finds that instead 
of symbolic logic functioning as an aid in understanding our stand- 
ard use of expressions beginning with “the,” followed by a singular 
noun, Russell’s fixation on existential assertion, promoted by his in- 
terest in the concepts of quantification and propositional function, 
led him, at least in part, to an erroneous interpretation. Russell, 
Strawson finds, employed symbolic logic not to elucidate the actual 
logic of a use but to foist a distorted rendering upon it. 

Another example which also shows the distorting rather than 
clarifying character of symbolic logic, and about which much has 
been said in Oxford, is the contemporary orthodox interpretation 
of ordinary A, E, I, and O statements by symbolic logicians, Con- 
sider as a typical case what symbolic logicians say about an ordi- 
nary A statement like “All teachers are badly paid.” This statement, 
they say, on a “minimum” interpretation, is a negative existential 
statement, viz., “It is not the case that there are individuals such 
that they are teachers and not badly paid” [| ~ (x).fx.~ gx]; or, 
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if it is construed as having existential import, is a conjunction con- 
sisting of this negative existential statement and a positive existential 
statement, “And there are teachers” [~ (@x).fx.~gx: (Hx).fx]. 
The classical, Aristotelian interpretation, they add, insisted upon the 
latter interpretation and chose to regard the statement as true pro- 
vided there were teachers who were badly paid and none who 
were not. This interpretation enabled these classical logicians to 
draw up the logical relations of contradiction, contrariness, subal- 
ternation, and the rest, which were exhibited through the tradi- 
tional square of opposition, But, they say, this classical interpreta- 
tion fell into inconsiste::cy because when the subject term of the A 
statement was cmpty and the statement, consequently, was false, it 
followed according tc ine law of contradiction that the correspond- 
ing O statement was irue; which meant that the subject term was 
not empty. The selling point of the minimum interpretation is that 
by construing the A form of statement as (vacuously) true if its 
subject term is empty, the O form of statement can be construed as 
false, and the alleged difficulty is averted. 

Strawson and Hart have challenged this whole orthodox inter- 
pretation offered by symbolic logicians.**® So far as a statement like 
“All teachers are badly paid” is concerned, they contend, it is plain 
distortion to interpret it as an existential statement at all. It is 
neither positively nor negatively existential, nor a combination of 
the two. Nor is any A, E, I, or O statement existential. None of 
these asserts or entails the existence of members of the class desig- 
ignated by their subject terms. Rather, at least in their normal use, 
as the elucidation of their logic shows, they assume the existence of 
these members in a perfectly obvious contextual way. Therefore, 
when we normally say, “All teachers are badly paid,” we presup- 
pose but do not assert that there are teachers; and what we do is 
to refer to them in order to go on to describe them in some way. 
Furthermore, when we say, in a nonfictional way, as if it were a 
genuine utterance, “All Floozie Tech teachers are badly paid,” 
when there are no Floozie Tech teachers, it is, once again, distor- 
tion to call this either vacuously true or factually false since the re- 





*” See P. F. Strawson, “On Referring,” op. cit., pp. 343-344; and H. L. A. 
Hart, “A Logician’s Fairy Tale,” op. cit. 
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mark is neither, only pointless, What has happened, Strawson and 
Hart maintain, is that symbolic logicians have confused the neces- 
sary and sufficient conditions for making a true A statement with 
that statement itself; i.e., they have confused a contextual require- 
ment for the genuine standard use of an A, E, I, or O sentence, 
namely, that there should be members of the subject classes, with 
the statement itself, to wit, that all or some of the members of a 
class are characterized in a certain way. 

That A, E, I, and O statements are not existential but referring- 
characterizing statements exposes the bogus nature of the dilemma 
of choosing between negative and positive existential interpretations 
of them offered by symbolic logicians as well as of the charges of 
inconsistency against the traditional square of opposition. In so far 
as the traditional square is conceived as a logical map of standard 
uses of A, E, I, and O forms of sentence, i.e., exhibited the logical 
relations among statements which were made in the normal con- 
text of presupposing the nonempty character of their subject terms, 
all the traditional laws recognized therein remain valid. 

Symbolic logicians, Strawson and Hart contend, because they 
are intent upon imposing exactitude and precision where there is 
none, foist an inaccurate logical form upon these ordinary A, E, I, 
and O statements. One job of logic as elucidation, they say, is to 
repair this damage, done by treating ordinary uses of ordinary sen- 
tences as if they were arbitrary elements in a symbolic calculus. 
The further and more important task is to offer a description of the 
various uses, genuine and fictional, of these A, E, I, and O types 
of statement. 

Other examples of what Oxford philosophers consider to be the 
distorting tendencies of symbolic logicians, and which are being 
discussed by them, that are related to their concern for “the” and 
“all” are some of the logical constants, especially “if.” Here, too, 
the pattern is the same. The claim that symbolic logic describes 
our standard use of the constant is challenged; and it is shown that, 
instead, symbolic logicians have assimilated this use into some tech- 
nical, usually mathematical, one, thereby distorting our understand- 
ing of certain expressions. As a consequence, suspicion of the philo- 
sophical efficacy of symbolic logic grows. 

An example of what these Oxford philosophers take to be the 
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obfuscating character of symbolic logicians, which has by now be- 
come notorious, concerns the alleged problem of the ontological 
commitments of mathematics and indeed of all forms of discourse. 
Quine has been singled out as the prime target, and his various 
discussions of this problem have received much attention. The re- 
sponse to his ontological program has been purely negative among 
these philosophers, and they have conceived it as resting upon some 
fundamental mistakes. 

Detailed presentation of Quine’s statement of the ontological 
problem and the solution he (Goodman and others) are working 
toward is quite unnecessary here. Briefly, the problem, as he sees 
it, is this. We must distinguish, in philosophy, between the question, 
“What is there?” and the question, “What does a given theory or 
body of doctrine or form of discourse say that there is?” Quine’s 
preoccupation is with the second question; and, as he interprets it, 
it has to do with the kinds of entity a given use of language com- 
mits one to. Traditionally, names, general terms, or abstract terms 
have been singled out as the criterion for deciding what kinds of 
entity a use of a certain form of discourse commits one to, i.e., what 
the speaker assumes to exist in order for him to be able to talk 
about it. Quine rejects these various criteria, maintaining that they 
are reducible to something else or eliminable altogether. Instead, 
the key lies in quantification theory. Russell said that “existence is 
essentially a property of a propositional function.” Quine adapts 
this definition and takes it to be the ultimate criterion for deciding 
the commitments of theories, doctrines, and modes of discourse: 
“To be is to be the value of a variable”; and a given use of lan- 
guage is ontologically committed only to those entities over which 
the bound variables range, the values the variables take. If these 
entities or values are concrete or reducible to concrete ones, our 
language is nominalistic; if they are abstract, platonistic. The vari- 
ables of quantification and nothing else are the sole channel of 
reference. 

To illustrate: If I say, “Some dogs are white” [(@x). Dx. Wx], 
I am quantifying only individual entities, not the abstract proper- 
ties of dogness and whiteness. If I say, “Some zodlogical species are 
cross-fertile,” unless I can reduce species to individuals, I am com- 
mitted to the abstract entity, species. I am quantifying a class and 
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not merely individual entities [(da). Za. Ca]. If I say, “There 
are prime numbers between 1000 and 1010,” I commit myself out- 
right, Quine says, to an ontology containing numbers. If I say, 
“There is something which red houses and sunsets have in com- 
mon,” I commit myself to an ontology containing redness. If I say, 
“There are black swans” and “There are prime numbers above a 
hundred,” I also say “by implication that there are physical objects 
and abstract,entities; for all the black swans are physical objects 
and all the prime numbers above a hundred are abstract entities.’’*° 
“This is,’ Quine says, “essentially the only way we can involve our- 
selves in ontological commitments: by our use of bound variables.”’** 
The aim of the program, of course, is the establishment of nom- 
inalism, i.e., to invent a set of techniques for reducing any statement 
about an abstract entity to a statement about a concrete or individual 
one; or, in terms of quantification theory, to find ways of dispensing 
with our use of variables that call for abstract objects as values.** 
G. J. Warnock, in his essay, “Metaphysics in Logic,”’** offers a 
detailed critique of Quine’s program. Here I shall present only his 
main argument against it, which is sufficient, I think, to bring out 
his reason for rejecting Quine’s use of symbolic logic in philosophy. 
Warnock’s basic claim is that Quine’s problem—whether or not 
our discourse involves us in ontological commitments regarding the 
existence or nonexistence of abstract as well as concrete entities— 
arises through a number of fundamental confusions which center 
in some of the conventions of logical symbolism, especially, in 
Quine’s case, in the convention of the existential quantifier, (4x). 
Quine, he says, interprets and symbolizes certain kinds of expres- 
sion which are logically different in exactly the same way. “There 
is a dog,” “There is such a thing as a dog,” “A dog exists,” and in- 
deed every “There is... ,” “There is such a thing as... ,” and 
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“W. V. Quine, “On Carnap’s Views on Ontology,” Philosophical Studies, 
October, 1951, p. 67. 

“W. V. Quine, “On What There Is,” Review of Metaphysics, September, 
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“. . . exists” type of statement is interpreted and symbolized in the 
same way. 

But an examination of the actual logical behavior of the standard 
uses of these expressions, when they have a standard use, shows 
that this uniformity of interpretation is wrong, that it distorts rather 
than clarifies our discourse. To say, e.g., “that there are tigers in 
Africa is not to say that tigers . . . exist, nor is it to say that there 
really are such animals. Of course there are connections, but there 
are also marked differences, between these three statements; the 
situations, questions, counter-assertions, etc., which would naturally 
call for their utterance are quite distinct.”’** Furthermore, Warnock 
asks, what about statements like “There are shadows on the moon”? 
Does this statement sanction the move to the statement, “Shadows 
exist,” which seems as peculiar as saying that they don’t exist? 
Warnock says we do not know what to reply to “Do shadows 
exist?” in the way we do to “Are there shadows on the moon?” 
And the reason is plain: “We do not in fact use the word ‘exist’ in 
talk about shadows.”** Thus, it will not do to reduce all the dif- 
ferent sorts of job done by “There is... ,” “There is such a thing 
as..., “... exists,” plus “Some... ,” “At least one... ,” and 
“There is something which . . .” to the one job allegedly done by 
the existential quantifier. These expressions function in many differ- 
ent ways; and it is one task of philosophy to describe and distin- 
guish these ways, rather than to deny their existence or distort them. 

Quine’s problem of the existence or nonexistence of abstract 
entities, Warnock says, arises because Quine does not accept the 
importance of the logical differences between these expressions. 
He is led to his ontological problem because he converts “There . 
are... expressions into “. . . exist” expressions. E.g., if I say there 
is an integer equal to 7 minus 3, do I commit myself to the existence 
of an abstract entity, the number 4, which I must say exists, unless 
I can reduce it to a concrete object of some sort? Plainly, no, War- 
nock contends. Saying that there is a number of a certain sort is 
not at all the same as saying that it exists. ““The question whether 
there is an integer equal to 7 minus 3 is closed, once we have said 
and if necessary shown that 4 is such a number. Whether the num- 
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ber 4 itself exists is, if there could be any such question at all, a 
quite different question; and certainly we do not answer it in the 
affirmative merely by answering affirmatively the other question.”** 
Saying, therefore, “There are such things as numbers, species, etc.,” 
is not equivalent to saying, “Numbers, species, etc., exist”; the 
actual logic of our use of these expressions shows that they are not 
equivalent. Indeed, Warnock says, as we use “exist,” it is inap- 
plicable to numbers and species, just as it is inapplicable to shadows. 
Consequently, Quine’s whole problem, he concludes, arises in 
and is sustained by a fixation on allowing (qx) to do a multitude 
of essentially different jobs thinking they are the same. It is be- 
cause of this fixation that harmless statements like “There are 
prime numbers between 1000 and 1010” or “Some zodlogical 
species are cross-fertile,”” become transformed, upon the model of 
uniquely referential discourse, into existential assertions about ab- 
stract entities. 

Other examples which symbolic logicians have made large philo- 
sophical claims for, like the logical paradoxes, have also been dis- 
cussed by these Oxford philosophers. Strawson and Ryle have 
rejected these paradoxes and their alleged solutions in two papers.** 
In Ryle’s paper, one extra point is his refutation of Russell’s claim 
that these paradoxes demand language-hierarchies in order to deal 
with them properly. 

Along with the repudiation of the philosophical importance of 
symbolic logic there has developed the rejection of the whole logistic 
or logico-analytic conception of philosophy. There is little talk of 
philosophy as analysis among these philosophers, and almost none 
in the sense in which Russell and others construed it as the replace- 
ment of defective language by philosophically pure language. Logical 
constructionism and the emphasis upon philosophy as_theory- 
building, i.e., as the presentation of hypotheses to deal with issues 
like, say, the reconciliation of physics and perception, fall by the 
way in the rejection of philosophy as analysis. The whole notion of 
defective or incomplete symbols and inferred entities, which was 
basic to this conception of philosophy as analysis, is repudiated on 





“ Ibid., p. 218. 
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the simple but substantial ground that the notion itself is rooted 
in an utterly indefensible theory of meaning, what Ryle has called 
the “ ‘Fido’-Fido” theory. Indeed, one may characterize the shift 
in English philosophy from Russell to Ryle as the shift from the 
belief that the prime task of philosophy is the replacement of casti- 
gated expressions by good ones to the belief that this task is the 
elucidation of the use of expressions, such as they are. The defec- 
tion, if there is one, it is held, lies not in the expressions, but in the 
previous philosophical understanding of them. 


IV 


This brings me to a topic which practically everyone interested 
in Oxford philosophy takes to be central, namely, an overwhelming 
concern for ordinary language. The popular conception of this 
philosophy, shared by all its critics and most of its admirers, is that 
it considers ordinary language as the be-all, cure-all and end-all of 
philosophical activity. I want now to show that such a conception 
is a gross mistake. Of course, ordinary language does play a role 
in Oxford philosophy, but it is hardly a primary or heroic one. It 
coerces no one, saves no one, offers no one ultimate appeal; hence 
plays neither dictator, saint, nor pope. In stating precisely what 
role ordinary language does have in this philosophy, I shall also try 
to show how wrong other interpretations of Oxford philosophy are. 

It is Ryle who, in my opinion, illuminates most clearly the role 
of ordinary language in Oxford philosophy, in his current paper, 
“Ordinary Language.”** Since this paper appears in this issue of 
Tue Review, I shall be brief in stating his main point. We must 
distinguish, among other things, in discussing ordinary language, 
between (1) the ordinary use of expressions, where we mean by 
ordinary here the standard as against the nonstandard use of an 
expression; (2) the use of ordinary language, where we mean by 
ordinary here the common as against the technical or uncommon 
expression; and (3) a linguistic usage, i.e., a prevailing use or lin- 
guistic custom. The primary task of philosophy is to describe the 





“TI wish to express my thanks to Professor Ryle for his kind permission to 
incorporate here certain ideas from his paper. 

See also K. Baier, “The Ordinary Use of Words,” Proceedings of the Aris- 
totelian Society, Vol. LII. 
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use of words and expressions, to give a logical account of how 
certain common or technical terms work in their standard or non- 
standard mode of employment. One part, albeit the root part, of 
this task is to give a logical account of the way in which all of us 
employ certain key expressions, like “know,” “cause,” “see,” and 
others. And it is this part that defines the whole role of ordinary 
language in philosophical activity: that with certain common ex- 
pressions, the philosopher’s job is to elucidate the logic of their 
standard use. 

Ryle’s thesis is, I think, exemplified in all the essays we have 
discussed. In them, it is the standard or ordinary use of certain 
common or ordinary expressions that is examined; and _ their 
central concern is to give a logical description of that use. It is the 
way we use language, not language as such, ordinary or not, that 
sets their problems. Roughly, the procedure of these philosophers is 
this. There are certain ordinary ways of employing certain ordinary 
expressions, Traditional philosophers have offered certain descrip- 
tions of those modes of employment and have either accepted them 
or, because of difficulties, recommended new uses. This has obvi- 
ously been the case with the standard uses of “the” followed by a 
singular noun, and with “see,” “know,” and the like. Now, what 
these Oxford philosophers say is that insufficient attention has been 
paid to the logical characteristics of these ordinary ways of using 
these ordinary expressions. Look again to these logical character- 
istics. This is all their appeal to ordinary language amounts to. And 
it is a fact that, having looked again and having gotten clear about 
the logic of the ordinary use of an ordinary expression, these Oxford 
philosophers are right when they claim that traditional philosophers 
went wrong in their descriptions and recommendations, But the 
role of ordinary language in the whole of philosophical activity, 
they hold, is to provide the setting of the logical elucidation of 
certain ordinary expressions; and it becomes the crucial testing 
ground of any proposed elucidation, including their own. 

Consider Strawson on referring again. What is his problem? 
First, to give a correct account of our ordinary use of the ordinary 
expression, “the,” followed by a singular noun. Throughout his 
essay, there is constant attention to the logical characteristics of 
that use. Once these are described, it can be seen exactly where 
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Russell went wrong in his description of the ordinary use and con- 
sequently, in part, why he offered the particular analysis he did. 
Now, in Strawson’s paper, the ordinary expression, “the,” followed 
by a singular noun, is important only in so far as its standard use 
is important. What is primary is not the ordinary expression, “the,” 
but its standard use. Strawson does not appeal to an ordinary 
expression to refute Russell; he appeals to the logical elucidation of 
the ordinary use of an ordinary expression to refute him, which is 
an entirely different matter. 

Strawson does the same sort of thing in his papers on truth. His 
problem is, “What is the logic of the standard uses of ‘true’?” And 
since “true” is an ordinary word, ordinary language does come 
into the problem. But, once again, his task is the description of the 
logic of these uses, i.e., of the different jobs “true” does in our daily 
discourse. He then contrasts his description with those of the clas- 
sical theories, showing how and where they went wrong; i.e., where 
they departed—not from ordinary usage—but from a correct de- 
scription of the ordinary uses of “true” through insufficient atten- 
tion to those uses, Their departure and error were logical, not lin- 
guistic; and language enters in because it is the logic of its use 
that is central. 

Hart, Austin, Berlin, and Ryle do pretty much the same sort of 
thing as Strawson. Their concern is not with ordinary expressions 
as such but with the logic of their standard use. Their basic problem 
is to ascertain the ordinary use of certain ordinary expressions or 
sentences in order to provide an account of the logic of that use. 
“T know,” “How do you know?,” “He did it,” “I see a sparrow,” 
“There is a table next door,” these are ordinary sentences contain- 
ing ordinary expressions. But these philosophers do not fuss over 
them because they are ordinary—that would be pointless—but 
because they regard them as paradigms whose employment requires 
philosophical attention. 

There are a number of other, closely related views which certain 
philosophers hold or have held and which are commonly and lazily 
attributed to these Oxford philosophers. The recognition that their 
primary concern is logical, not linguistic, helps to show that it is 
wrong to say that they support the following views: 

1) Critics say that, according to these Oxford philosophers, all 
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philosophical problems are linguistic or verbal. It is obvious why 
these philosophers would reject this: briefly, because philosophical 
problems—at least some of them—are logical; they are about use, 
not words. 

2) Critics say that these philosophers regard the history of phi- 
losophy as a series of abuses of ordinary language. This is incorrect 
on many counts, but mainly because they would say, if they would 
say anything on this matter, only that some philosophers have gone 
wrong when they have recommended new uses of words on the 
basis of a logically incorrect examination of certain standard old 
uses, There is no wholesale or even retail accusation of abuse of 
ordinary expressions, rather a piecemeal rebuttal of certain tradi- 
tional logical explications of the standard uses of some ordinary 
expressions, 


3) Critics say that they solve problems by appealing to ordinary 
language. But this is terribly misleading and inadequate. Put this 
way, the criticism makes it sound as if what these philosophers were 
doing is saying, “If you want to know what knowledge, truth, per- 
ception, etc., are, then simply learn what ‘knowing,’ ‘true,’ ‘perceiv- 
ing,’ etc., are”; and this is plain silly, even for supposedly “clever- 


sillies’ (Broad). We have seen in what sense appeal, as a meticu- 
lous, concrete, logical elucidation of our standard (or nonstandard) 
use of an ordinary (or technical) expression, enters into Oxford 
philosophy. It is not language which is appealed to but logic. 

4) Critics say that these philosophers are primarily interested in 
the justification of ordinary language, in using ordinary language 
to legislate proper speech, in defending it against all attempts to 
change it. This charge is false; so far as Oxford philosophers are 
concerned, what they would say on this whole matter, it seems to 
me, is this: some common expressions have a standard use. If, e.g., 
we do use “I promise’ when we fully intend to do something, then 
part of the logic of “I promise” is that “I promise” implies “I will.” 
This is part of its use, part of the logical job the utterance, “I 
promise,” does, to tell you that I will. Now, when a philosopher, 
or anyone else, for that matter, says, “I promise, but I may not,” 
and claims that he is talking correctly, i.e., according to the logical 
rules of the standard use of “I promise,” then it is in order to say 
that he is misusing “I promise.” Claiming that “I promise but I 
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may not” is incorrect speech, is claiming that it is on the basis of 
the logical force or the implications of the standard use of “I 
promise.” What is being justified, defended, or legislated is not 
an ordinary expression but the rejection of a way of talking on 
the ground that a claim is made that it is sanctioned by the stand- 
ard use of an expression when, as a matter of fact, the standard, 
actual use does not sanction that way of talking. What is being 
said by these philosophers is not that the standard use is inviolable; 
the logic of the use of an expression, while it does not fluctuate like 
expressions themselves, does change, but what is central is what can 
and what cannot be said in terms of a particular standard use.“ 

If my analysis of the role of ordinary language in Oxford philos- 
ophy is correct, how incredible, then, is the oft-made general 
critique of this philosophy that its great dedication is to the estab- 
lishment of a mystique or cult promoting the loosening of the lin- 


guistic chains, welded by past philosophers, that bind the innocent, 
linguistic, noble savage. 


Vv 


In this paper I have tried to present a coherent picture of some 
of the main characteristics of Oxford philosophy. Mostly I have 
refrained from extensive evaluation and criticism of specific doc- 
trines, because it seemed to me that the important thing was to get 
quite clear what it is that should be evaluated or criticized. There is 
a great deal worth saying about the individual contributions of 
Oxford philosophy and, in my opinion, some fundamental ques- 
tions remain for consideration. Some of these, e.g., whether or not 
there is such a thing as a standard use of an expression, are being 





“Pp. L. Heath, in “The Appeal to Ordinary Language,” Philosophical 
Quarterly, January, 1952, attributes to Oxford philosophy the following fun- 
damental conviction: “Philosophical problems are generally, if not always, 
due to unnoticed or unadvertised departures from Standard English, and are 
to be solved, or cured, as the case may be, by pointing out the normal usage 
of the words employed and the normal grammatical form of the sentences 
in which they appear. For ordinary language is correct language” (p. 2). 

No doubt this characterization applies to some philosophers, perhaps even 
to some that I have been discussing, in some of their essays, but that it is far 
from accurate on essentials is, 1 hope, quite clear after this review of the 
place of ordinary language in Oxford philosophy. 
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raised by Oxford philosophers themselves.*’ Certain of these ques- 
tions will no doubt be dealt with in the half-dozen or so books 
which will be published by these philosophers within the coming 
year. For my part, I have chosen in this purely preliminary essay 
to show, by means of examples, all of them, in my opinion, among 
the very finest philosophical writing of the last twenty-five years, 
some things Oxford philosophy is and some things it is not. If it 
helps toward a more sympathetic reading of the present and future 
work of this philosophy, it will have realized its purpose. 


MORRIS WEITZ 


Vassar College 





” See, e.g., Waismann’s fifth installment of his current series, “Analytic- 
Synthetic,” Analysis, October, 1952. 
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HERE are two ways, recognized in all ages, by which social 

order may be brought about: persuasion and compulsion. 
These two terms appear frequently conjoined in Plato’s text, so 
often as to give the appearance of a proverb, or a cliché.” There is 
obviously a place for compulsion in Plato’s philosophy. It is almost 
an axiom in political theory that any organized government has the 
right to employ force on occasion, and it must do so if it intends 
to remain a government. Force becomes violence when it is illegiti- 
mately exercised, either by public officials acting ultra vires, or by 
private citizens in rebellion against constituted authority. But Plato 
had a particular horror of the factional violence between democrats 
and oligarchs with which the Greek cities of the late fifth and early 
fourth centuries were sadly familiar. Nor did he countenance the 
other kind of violence, the use of illegitimate force by public officers. 
It is one of the main purposes of the Laws to insist upon the su- 
premacy of law, even over officials of government. What his follow- 
ers may have done in positions of power, or what Plato himself 
might have done in such a position, is not a part of his teaching. If 
we can believe his words, his main reliance was upon persuasion. 
This is evident from the emphasis upon education in both the Re- 
public and the Laws, in each case for the purpose of producing citi- 
zens who have learned to like what the law enjoins and dislike what 
it forbids. In the later work we even find a provision, almost unique 
in political philosophy, that the laws themselves should be prefaced 
by preambles of a “persuasive” sort, so that those who are expected 
to obey will understand the purpose of the law and become more 
disposed to recognize its authority. Plato’s intention clearly is to 
bring about what he calls “the natural rule of law, without force, 
over willing subjects” (Laws, 6goc). 





* This is a revised version of a paper read before a joint meeting of the 
Philosophy Club and the Erasmus Club at Duke University on April 7, 1952. 
* Some instances of this conjunction of terms: Republic 411d, 519¢, 548b; 
Sophist 222c; Statesman 304d; Philebus 58a; Laws 660a, 661c, 718b, 722c, 
753a. Cf. also Aristotle, Politics 1324b 30; Eudemian Ethics 1224a 15, b 39. 
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But Mr. Karl Popper, in his recent book,*® looks upon Plato’s 
“persuasion,” as upon almost all other aspects of Plato’s thought, 
with profound distrust. Plato, he thinks, was a propagandist, a 
fundamentally dishonest leader of the “revolt against civilization.” 
The Greek word translated by “persuasion” can mean, he says, 
either (a) persuasion by fair means or (b) talking over by foul 
means; and it is the latter which he believes Plato is recommending 
as a political instrument.* “Plato compromised his integrity with 
every step he took. He was forced to combat free thought, and the 
pursuit of truth. He was led to defend lying, political miracles, ta- 
booistic superstition, the suppression of truth, and ultimately brutal 
violence.’”® 

These are obviously foul means. Whether Plato used them, or 
advocated their use, is a matter which the emotional overtones in 
these phrases would prevent us from deciding readily. But this tech- 
nique that Plato calls persuasion might perhaps be investigated 
more carefully than is done by Mr. Popper. It will be evident, I 
think, that even without the foul means that Mr. Popper mentions, 
persuasion, as understood by Plato, involves ominous consequences 
and that this technique may be particularly dangerous when it is em- 


ployed by persons whose motives, by any commonly recognized 
standard, are not above reproach. 

The Greeks, from Homer onwards, seem to have had an ambi- 
valent attitude toward the devices of persuasion.* The word we 
translate as “persuade” is the active voice (7ei@w) of the verb 





*The Open Society and Its Enemies (London, 1945), two volumes; second 
(revised) edition, in one volume (Princeton, 1950). 

* Ibid., chap. xiii, n. 10. 

* Ibid., (2nd ed.), p. 194. In his preface to the second edition Mr. Pop- 
per remarks about the earlier edition: “some of its criticism strikes me today 
as more emotional and harsher in tone than I could wish.” But I do not 
find that he has altered any of his original contentions. 

*Tlevéw was traditionally regarded as something like a divinity (Hesiod, 
Works and Days, 73; Theogony, 349), sometimes in contrast with another di- 
vinity, ’Avaryxain, Necessity (Herodotus VIII, 111). But the rérma Tede 
of Hesiod is treated with scant respect by Aeschylus. He calls her “wily” 
(we0c> Soria, Choephoroe, 726), “the insufferable child of scheming Ate,” 
(Agamemnon, 385-386), and makes Prometheus protest that he will not be 
charmed by the “honey-tongued incantations of Persuasion” that Zeus is 
employing (Prometheus 172-173). The pedtyAdooo éraodai of Aeschylus 
have a clear echo in the érwiéai of Plato’s Laws. See below. 
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whose passive voice (meifouar) means “obey,” or “trust.” It means 
getting a person to do something you want him to do, by the use of 
almost any means short of physical compulsion. Its usual means of 
operation is of course words, though words may be accompanied 
by gifts,’ or may even contain threats. One who knew how to “talk 
people over” was obviously a very useful and powerful man; and 
with the rise of democracies, when large numbers of people had to 
be talked over in assemblies, skill in persuasion became one of the 
principal requirements for political leadership.* Hence the rise of 
rhetoric, which by its Sicilian master, Gorgias, was explicitly called 
the “art of persuasion,” and came to be cultivated by all the smart 
young men who aspired to a career in public life. 

Plato, as we know, had no high opinion of the rhetoricians, and 
at least in his early dialogues the art which they professed was to 
him equally contemptible. In the Gorgias it is called a “sham’”— 
a pseudo-art that professes to guide men without claiming to know 
the principles upon which wise counsel can be based. But between 
the Gorgias and the Phaedrus Plato’s attitude toward rhetoric 
apparently underwent a remarkable change. From the Phaedrus we 
learn that when practiced properly it is a very great art indeed; it 
is the art of leading souls (psychagogy).° This is not to say that 
Plato’s opinion of the rhetoricians had a'tered. In his opinion they 
were still far from being masters of this great art, and one of his 
purposes in this dialogue is to lay down the principles that must be 
mastered if one would be a genuine rhetorician. Since the function 
of rhetoric is to lead souls, the master of this art must first of all 
know the nature of this thing, the soul, on which his art is exercised. 
Is the soul one and uniform everywhere, or are there various kinds 
of souls, i.e., persons? And if there are different kinds of souls, what 
power of acting or of being acted upon belongs to each, and by 





"Cf. the proverb: “Gifts persuade even the gods.” Euripides, Medea 964; 
Plato, Republic 390e; and note rereopévous pio8ois, Laws 804d. 

*The comic poet, Eupolis, says of Pericles (fr. 94, 5): “Persuasion sat 
upon his lips.” ; 

*Phaedrus 261a. This word Wuxyaywyia, with its cognate verb, came 
later to be used to denote the leading of departed souls to the nether world, 
or the evoking of the dead by special rites. There is a hint of the magical 
implications in Laws gogb. 
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what agencies can each be affected? Only when he has got the 
answers to these questions will the rhetorician be able to proceed as 
a genuine artist, with a clear knowledge of the materials he is work- 
ing with, the effects he wishes to produce, and the means, or causes, 
which will necessarily (€& dvayxns) bring about the result he 
wishes (Phaedrus 270c-272b). 

The implications of this technique are appalling. A leader 
who knew human nature as thoroughly as Plato’s genuine 
rhetorician, would have a truly divine or diabolical power to do 
with human beings as he wished. I say divine or diabolical; for 
here we come to a new distinction that Plato makes in this dialogue 
—the distinction between the philosophical and the nonphilosophi- 
cal uses of this art. The genuine rhetorician, Plato says, must also 
know the truth of the matters which he is persuading people to be- 
lieve. A man has to know the difference between a horse and an 
ass if he is going to persuade men that the horse is a more useful 
animal than the ass, and equally so if he wants to persuade them 
that the ass is more useful than the horse. This is a homely Socratic 
illustration of the difference between the philosophical thetorician, 
in whom the resources of rhetoric supplement and make effective 
the insights he has reached through dialectic, and the ignorant or 
unscrupulous practitioner of the art. 

These pages of the Phaedrus contain in germ Aristotle’s treatise 
on rhetoric, which sometimes shocks the unsophisticated reader 
with its seemingly unscrupulous advice to the rhetorician on how 
to employ his knowledge of human nature to win his case. Plato’s 
conception is the germ of all later techniques of persuasion, from 
the handbooks of argumentation used in college courses to the arts 
of the advertiser, the promoter, the politician, and even the educa- 
tor. All of these operate on a “scientific knowledge” of human na- 
ture, and today they have at their disposal the resources of modern 
psychology, with its more exact understanding of our vulnerable 
points. These are some of the implications of the art which Plato 
outlines here so clearly. Most people who read these pages of the 
Phaedrus probably overlook these implications and never dream 
of attributing to Plato the intention of practicing such an art. But 
in fact this seems to have been precisely his intention. In the States- 
man he mentions a certain kind of rhetoric that has a status akin to 
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the royal science, for it “persuades men to do justice and assists in 
guiding the helm of the state” (Statesman 303¢; cf. 304de). 

But the fullest evidence that Plato intended to use this art is 
afforded by the detailed provisions in the Republic and the Laws. 
The scheme of elementary education described in the Republic is 
but an application of the art of psychagogy. Plato is proposing that 
his philosophical rulers design and control the means of instruction 
so as to lead the souls of their citizens along the paths of conduct 
that philosophical wisdom shows to be right. With sound psychol- 
ogy he sees that the foundations of character are laid in infancy 
and early childhood. Recognizing the importance of the feelings, he 
sees that the child must be trained to love good and hate evil. And 
since the feelings develop before the reason, it is to the training of 
the sentiments that the educator’s efforts are first directed. Believ- 
ing that the child tends to imitate examples of character and con- 
duct, and knowing from his own experience the power of poetic 
fancy on the child’s imagination, he proposes to censor the poets. 
The musician likewise must be restricted to composition in certain 
“modes” only, those that represent and are conducive to manly 
and philosophical virtue. In short, the educator chooses the kind of 
character he wishes to produce and directs his efforts artfully, and 
scientifically, to that end. 

The same conception of education appears in the Laws: it is 
essentially a training of the sentiments, from earliest years onward, 
into accord with the standards set by the law (653bc). But in the 
later work we are given a clearer view of what Plato thought this 
training involves. He calls it explicitly and repeatedly a process of 
“enchantment.” On the first appearance of this term one is dis- 
posed to think that Plato is simply indulging in one of his plays 
on words. “In order to produce this effect [i.e., conformity of the 
sentiments with the law] chants (@éai) appear to have been in- 
vented, which are really enchantments (étqwdéai), and are designed 
to implant that harmony of which we speak’’ (659de). But the 
word érwéai and its cognates appear with notable frequency in all 
later discussions of education, and we can only conclude that Plato 
is deliberately emphasizing a definite technique."° And _ this 





” 'Exqbal, erwdds, éxrgédev. The most important passages in which these 
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is strange, for érwdai are most commonly connected, elsewhere in 
Plato and in Greek writers generally, with magic or sorcery. They 
are the spells with which the sorcerer charms snakes, or drives 
away diseases, or averts divine wrath (Euthydemus 289e; Repub- 
lic 364b, 426b; cf. Symposium 202e)." For our purposes the 
Euthydemus passage is peculiarly significant, for Socrates there 
disdainfully describes the art of the rhetoricians (the Aoyo7o.o?) 
as a part of the sorcerer’s art. The rhetorician charms juries, as the 
sorcerer charms snakes. The adoption of this art of enchantment 
as his fundamental procedure in the Laws shows that the concep- 
tion of rhetoric advanced in the Phaedrus is seriously meant; he 
intends to use to the full this art of persuasion, only he will use it 
as a philosopher should, i.e., as a means of molding human na- 
ture aright. 

The enchantments used on children are the melodies and 
rhythms of the songs they sing and the dances they perform. Look- 
ing at it physiologically, Plato describes this as an orderin& of the 
young creature’s desire for perpetual movement and of his spon- 
taneous delight in sounds and rhythms. Since melodies and 
rhythms, and the words connected with them, vary greatly in the 
kinds of life they portray, poets and musicians must be compelled 
to write only in approved strains, those that portray courage, tem- 
perance, and the other virtues (660a-663d). The constant par- 
ticipation in such songs and dances, in play and at the state fes- 
tivals, will presumably establish the corresponding sentiments in 
the children and make them steadfast against temptation (665c). 
The device of enchantment is applied to adults as well. The daily 
religious sacrifices are occasions on which certain precepts are 
reiterated with solemnity, and the prayers said at these sacrifices 
must be rigorously censored, so that no ill-omened word will be ut- 
tered (800c-801e). Besides the daily sacrifices, there are numerous 





terms occur in connection with education @r persuasion are the following: 
659e, 664b, 665c, 666c, 670c, 671a, 773d, 812c, 837e, 887d, gozb, 944b. 

“The analogy to moral exhortation does occasionally occur elsewhere in 
Plato, as when Socrates’ discourse with Charmides on temperance professes 
to be a kind of charm (Charmides 156ff), or when Glaucon and Adeimantus 
are advised to rehearse the argument about poetry as a charm against the 
praises of Homer (Republic 608a). Cf. also Phaedo 114d. 
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religious festivals—monthly, semi-monthly, annual, and biennial— 
at which the citizens come together, sometimes by tribes and some- 
times in a single concourse, for a day of friendship and ceremony. 
For each of these festivals certain dances and songs are consecrated, 
and no one, under penalty of indictment for impiety, may offer 
any other dance or hymn to the gods (79ga-800a). The songs 
deemed appropriate for these occasions are hymns selected or 
adapted from the compositions of the older poets, with the addi- 
tion of such newer compositions as win the approval of the judges; 
all others are resolutely excluded (802b-d). Again at the monthly 
athletic contests, poets shall celebrate the victors—but no one may 
sing who is not at least fifty years of age, and of proved character 
(829cd). Plato makes provision also for musical contests, also care- 
fully regulated (834e-835b). In general, no one is allowed to enter 
into competition a piece that has not been approved in advance. 
The judges of these contests are not the audience and the specta- 
tors, but specially elected experts (764d-765d).** They are to con- 
sider not only what the author intended to represent, and whether 
or not his execution was successful, but also whether it was worth 
doing (667b-66gb). All these are ways of enchanting, or casting a 
spell over, the minds of the citizens. By such means, the Athenian 
Stranger says, “We shall persuade those who need persuading more 
effectively than we could by any other words” (664c). 

It turns out that the persuasive preambles also are considered by 
Plato a species of enchantment. The clue to understanding the kind 
of art they embody and the way in which they influence the citizen, 
is given in the passage in which Plato explains how the poet is to 
be induced to sing and write according to the canons. Just as the 
child must be charmed by music and rhythm to a love of virtue 
and orderliness, so the poet must be “persuaded” by “noble and 
laudatory phrases” (pjuara xaha kai émawerd, 660a), ie., by 
phrases praising the worth of the virtues he is to represent. Now the 


preambles in Plato’s text are just such laudatory compositions 
extolling the goods that the law seeks to realize in the life of 


the citizen and appealing to all that is noble in him to co-operate 





* Plato remarks elsewhere (Laws 701a) that the decline in Athenian cus- 
toms began when the standards of excellence in music and the drama came 
to be determined by the applause of the audience. Cf. 659b. 
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with the law. These preambles and the laws that follow them 
are not to be stored away in some scribe’s library and known 
only to the officials. They are to be frequently read and listened to 
by all, since they are one of the few examples of prose literature 
that may be safely put into the hands of the schoolboy and the 
citizen (811c-e). 

There are many such preambles in the Laws, and among them 
are some of the finest passages that Plato ever wrote. The great 
preamble in Books IV and V covers the whole duty of man, to the 
gods, to his fellowmen and to himself, setting forth in proper order 
the objects he should admire and value, with the reasons which 
Plato draws from his long experience of life for this ordering of 
them. For example: 

Listen, all ye who have just now heard the laws about gods and about 
our dear forefathers. Of all the things which a man has, next to the 
gods, his soul is the most divine and the most truly his own. Now in 
every man there are two parts, the better and superior, which rules, 
and the worse and inferior, which serves; and the ruling part of him 
is always to be preferred to the subject. Wherefore I am right in bid- 
ding every one next to the gods, who are our masters, and those who 
in order follow them [i.e. the demons], to honor his own soul, which 
everyone seems to honor, but no one honors as he ought; for honor 
is a divine good, and no evil thing is dishonorable; and he who thinks 
that he can honor the soul by word or gift, or any sort of compliance, 
without making her in any way better, seems to honor her but honors 
her not at all [726e ff]. 

Then follows a list of the ways in which a man falsely honors his 
soul: by praising himself, by making excuses, by self-indulgence, by 
want of endurance, by excessive love of life, by preferring beauty 
to virtue. This is clearly what Plato means by a laudatory compo- 
sition. It is one prolonged enchantment, one may say, and 
whoever reads it cannot help feeling the spell of Plato’s elo- 
quence and moral fervor, The same enchanting effect is produced 
by the other shorter preambles, as well as by the ostensibly formal 
demonstration of the existence and nature of the gods (Book X), 
which serves as a preamble to the law of heresy. Besides the en- 
chanting character of this argument as a whole, there are special 
enchantments at various stages (887c ff; 899d ff; go3b ff; and 
go4e ff). Note, for example, this discourse (explicitly called an 
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émwén) addressed to the man who doubts the providence of the 
gods. 


The ruler of the universe has ordered all things with a view to the 
excellence and preservation of the whole, and each part, as far as may 
be, has an action and passion appropriate to it. . . . One of these 
portions of the universe is thine own, unhappy man, which, however 
little, contributes to the whole; and you do not seem to be aware that 
this and every other creation is for the sake of the whole, and in order 
that the life of the whole may be blessed; and that you are created 
for the sake of the whole, and not the whole for the sake of you. 
... And you are annoyed because you are ignorant how what is best 
for you happens to you and to the universe, as far as the laws of the 
common creation permit [903b-d]. 


In saying that these are enchantments I do not wish to imply, nor 
I think would Plato, that they make no appeal to reason. They are 
intelligently persuasive; they are persuasion at the high level of 
rational insight suffused with emotion. 

The purpose of these enchantments is to bring about conformity 
to the law, not merely in the public relations of citizen to citizen, 
but in all the details, even the most intimate, of private life. Much 


that in Athenian life was left to the control of “unwritten law” or 
“ancestral customs’—such as the relations between husband and 
wife, the care of young children, family worship, funerals—is made 
in Plato’s state a matter of explicit enactment. This is partly be- 
cause the citizens of his new state will have no common ancestral 
customs to appeal to, but mainly because these customs are the 
mortice, or the props, of the social fabric. Without due regulation 
of private life, the foundations of public law cannot be made secure 
(790b). “Reflecting on this, Cleinias,” says the Athenian Stranger, 
“you ought to bind together the new state in every possible way, 
omitting nothing, whether great or small, of what are called laws, 
or customs, or usages, for by these means a city is bound together” 
(793cd). Plato’s legislation is, in short, one vast system of total 
persuasion, the climactic fulfillment of the art of psychagogy that 
he had outlined in the Phaedrus. 

Knowing all this, who could fail to share Mr. Popper’s appre- 
hension at this device that Plato calls persuasion? We recognize in 
it the first realistic application of an art which can be put, as we 
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now see all too well, to diabolical ends. But can we say, as Mr. 
Popper does, that Plato is sacrificing his integrity in making these 
proposals, or that he is consciously and deliberately advocating foul 
means of persuasion? It is one thing, as Richard Robinson has 
pointed out, to assert the dangerous nature of Plato’s doctrine, and 
another thing to condemn him as a criminal and speculatively at- 
tribute to him the worst motives for teaching it.'* Formally, Plato’s 
integrity can be amply defended. The persuasion employed in his 
state is unquestionably concerned with instructing, i.e., inculcating 
true beliefs, as Plato thought them to be. There are two sorts of 
physicians, Plato says. One kind prescribes what mere experience 
suggests, as if he had exact knowledge, and when he has given his 
order, like a tyrant, he rushes off with equal assurance to the next 
patient. The other kind of doctor enters into discussion with his 
patient and his family; he is at once getting information from the 
sick man and also instructing him, as far as is possible, and he will 
not prescribe until he has first convinced him (720cd). “The man 
who treats of laws in the way we are doing is schooling the citizens, 
rather than legislating’ (857e; cf. 880e). If we object that no 
statesman can possibly know as certainly what is conducive to 
moral health as the physician knows how to improve the body’s 
condition, we cannot deny that Plato thought he knew, and that is 
the point at issue here. “I am as certain of these things,” says the 
Athenian Stranger, ‘“‘as I am that Crete is an island” (662b). And 
not many of us would really doubt the validity of the moral prin- 
ciples that Plato wishes his citizens to accept and live by; most of 
this doctrine is completely obvious. 

One might still object that the methods used are unfair, because 
they involve so much attention to the sentiments and make so little 
use of rational proofs. Yet (here again defending Plato) it is ob- 
vious that a mature man also has his sentiments and these are 
usually the most potent forces in him, Furthermore, it may be con- 
tended that the truth of principles of conduct or of legal procedure 
is as much a matter of sentiment as of reason. Our acceptance of 
them, their truth as we apprehend it, rests ultimately on judgments 
of value, in which sentiments of appreciation are an essential in- 





**Dr. Popper’s Defense of Democracy,” Philos. Rev., LX (1951), 498. 
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gredient. Socrates had persistently asked the question, “Can virtue 
be taught?” And no answer is given us in the earlier, more Socratic, 
dialogues, Plato’s answer is: “Yes, Virtue can be taught, but not 
by instruction in the narrow meaning of the term. To learn, or 
acquire, virtue means the training of the feelings, the discipline of 
the passions, the formation of habits. Such habituation and training 
under the guidance of intellectual insight is moral instruction.” This 
is also Aristotle’s teaching, and that of countless educators since 
their time who have been concerned with the training of character. 
We cannot in truth condemn Plato’: methods as unfair means of 
persuasion without at the same time condemning most of what has 
ever taken place under the guise of moral instruction. It is exactly 
what we try to do in our homes, in the church, in every organiza- 
tion or group that wishes to produce and perpetuate a type of 
character and behavior. We try to enchant the soul so that it will 
instinctively love that which intelligent judgment pronounces best. 

The tragedy of Plato, we can see, is not the conflict between 
noble words and ignoble and treacherous intentions. It is the con- 
flict between his desire for the moral health of his fellowmen and 
the love of reason, critical reason, in human affairs, Plato never 
renounced either of these objects of his devotion; but they are not 
easy to reconcile, and the form of the synthesis he gives them in his 
later days really means the victory of morality and the suppression 
of reason. Let us see how this is so. 

Nowhere in his writings does Plato express more frequently than 
in the Laws his desire for the supremacy of reason in human affairs. 
The chief of all the virtues is Nous, or intelligence, and it is this 
that all the other virtues serve (963a). Our state is to be called, 
not a monarchy, nor a democracy, but by some term indicative of 
that power which is supreme in it, viz., Nous (713a). This Nous 
is what is truly divine in the cosmos; it is Plato’s God. This divine 
Nous furnishes the standards for all legislation, and the laws are 
sovereign only because they have this reason in them, Plato no 
longer suggests—in fact he explicitly rejects—the conception of 
personal absolutism. All officials are themselves subject to the law, 
and there are numerous special devices to assure that this sov- 
ereignty of the law be maintained. Plato is in fact the earliest pro- 
tagonist of a principle that modern legislators, particularly of the 
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Anglo-Saxon tradition, regard as of primary importance, the “rule 
of law.”** He also anticipates another principle that became of 
great importance later in western culture, the conception of a 
higher law, a “law of nature,” from which all positive law derives 
whatever authority it has.’* Plato draws heavily upon history and 
contemporary institutions for the contents of his own system. But it 
is the gifted legislator, and he alone, who can see in human history 
the elements of eternal reason that can be used in legislation. Even 
the gifted legislator may not see truly or fully. Plato recognizes this 
too, hence leaves a place for amending and supplementing his law. 
But these amendments are presumably not to be very great; for 
after a period of ten years (772b) the legislation is to be fixed and 
immutable, a living image of that eternal law that sets the standard 
for all human life. 

The reason that Plato venerates is therefore the reason embodied 
in the law. ““We give to reason’s ordering the name of law” (71424). 
So that as he looks at human beings, the problem of making their 
reason supreme over their passions becomes the problem of assur- 
ing the supremacy of the law in their conduct and beliefs. This is 
the clear import of the famous passage in which he describes human 
beings as puppets of the gods, and compares the affections in us to 
the cords and strings that move the puppet. 


There is one among these cords which every man ought to grasp and 
never let go, but to pull with it against all the rest: and this is the 
sacred and golden cord of reason, called by us the common law of the 
state. There are others which are hard and of iron, but this one is 
soft, because golden; and there are several other kinds. Now we ought 
always to codperate with the lead of the best, which is law. For inas- 
much as reason is beautiful and gentle, and not violent, her rule must 
needs have ministers in order to help the golden principle in vanquish- 


ing the others [644e-645a]. 


This image reminds us of the myth Plato had used much earlier 
in the Republic to set forth the different natures of men—some 
have gold in their nature, some silver, some brass and iron. 





“For the evidence, see my article, “Plato and the Rule of Law,” Philos. 
Rev., L (1941), 105-126. 

* Cf. my article, “Plato and the Law of Nature,” in Essays in Political 
Theory Presented to George H. Sabine, edited by Konvitz and Murphy, 
(Ithaca N.Y., 1948), pp. 17-44. 
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Here, as in the Republic, the golden element is the Aoytopds or 
Aoytorixdy. But whereas in the Republic we are taught to think 
of the Aoytorixby as a faculty of exploring all time and all exist- 
ence, here it seems to have a lesser function, that of apprehending 
the public law of the city. The rational man is he who obeys this 
golden cord of the law. Not blindly, nor reluctantly, for this cord 
is incapable of compelling. It must have ministers ( brnperat ), i.e., 
it must be supported by opinions and customs and all the artifices 
of persuasion we have mentioned. 

Whoever understands this conception of reason will not be sur- 
prised that there are so few provisions in Plato’s state for the devel- 
opment of what we would call the powers of reason and rational 
choice. ‘The course of study outlined for the youth in Plato’s new 
institution, the compul sy public school, is limited in its scope, and 
instruction is strictly regulated and supervised. Plato’s remarks 
show his concern lest character be corrupted by too much knowl- 
edge, and if he sees the need of quickening the mental powers at 
this stage of development, there is almost no provision for it in 
his text. Beginning at the age of ten the youth are to devote three 
years to the study of “letters,” three years more to the lyre, and 
finally comes the study of arithmetic, mensuration, and the motions 
of the heavenly bodies (809e, 817e). Dancing, gymnastics, and 
military exercises are apparently a part of the program at all stages 
(813b ff). Plato opposes the prevailing Athenian opinion that the 
youth should drink deeply of their rich poetic literature, from 
Homer to Aristophanes, “The poets have said much that is good 
and much that is bad, and this being so, a wide range of learning 
is a danger to young people” (810e ff). Of prose literature Plato 
says only that “some dangerous books have been bequeathed us by 
our predecessors” (810c)—probably thinking here of the writings 
of the Ionian physicists, the “new wise men” who are criticized in 
the tenth book (888e ff) as having given currency to atheistic 
ideas. The Athenian Stranger ends this discussion of letters by refer- 
ring to the laws which he and his companions have been com- 
posing. These with their preludes form an admirable example of 
what young people should learn. They will therefore constitute 
the materials of instruction, together with any compositions like 
them which are officially approved (811e; cf. 858c-e). No criticism 
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of these compositions is to be tolerated. The teacher, under pain of 
dismissal, is required to approve and “praise” them (enchantment 
again). 

In mathematics the aims are little, if any, higher than in letters 
and music, Since this is education for the multitude, these studies 
should not be pursued with minute accuracy (818a). Arithmetic, 
or theory of numbers, has a peculiar power to rouse the sluggish 
intellect (747b), yet the study of it is to be pursued only so far 
as is necessary for war, household management, and civic admin- 
istration (80gc, 819bc). The study of astronomy provides an 
understanding of the calendar (80gcd), and also serves to dispel 
the erroneous impression that the so-called planets are “wanderers,” 
and otherwise to give correct ideas regarding the relative positions 
and speeds of the heavenly bodies (821b-822a). This is clearly 
connected with Plato’s hope to substitute a rational worship of the 
stars for the traditional and often immoral cults of the Olympian 
deities. Plato’s most promising suggestion is the proposal to include 
in the study of mensuration the theory of incommensurables, in 
order to correct what he regards as shameful and widespread ignor- 
ance among the Greeks (819d-820c). But this proposal is made 
tentatively, and the general tone of this discussion of mathematics 
is best represented by Plato’s opening comment: “Complete ignor- 
ance [of this kind of knowledge] is not so terrible or extreme an 
evil; far more harmful is wide learning and experience combined 
with a bad bringing up” (819a). 

At one point in this discussion Plato mentions a “certain few” 
for whom a higher education is planned, and promises an account 
of it later (818a). This is found presumably in the passage at the 
end of Book XII where he discusses the constitution of that new 
body called the Nocturnal Council, which meets at the break of 
day to study the laws and the principles behind them. Here Plato 
asserts definitely the need of higher learning, particularly in mathe- 
matics and theology, if the state is to have a continuing life, yet 
no clear provisions are made for it, and the impression forces itself 
upon us that the scantiness of his account is due, not to the weari- 
ness of old age, but to a realization that the task was an impossible 
one. This Council consists of the Director of Education and the 
best of the other high officials, together with an equal number of 
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carefully selected younger citizens between thirty and forty years 
of age (g51¢). Here, if anywhere, we should expect to find that 
dialectical and philosophical inquiry into first principles on which 
Plato in the Republic had laid such stress. But it is hard to imagine 
how any citizen who had been subjected for thirty years or more 
to the strictly supervised regimen we have described could retain 
the critical power and the freedom of mind required for such study. 
It should be recalled that even in the Republic Plato would have 
his selected guardians introduced to dialectic only at the age of 
thirty. Socrates (of all persons!) remarks upon the harm done by 
philosophical discussion—how it infects people with a spirit of 
lawlessness (537¢). “You must have seen how youngsters, when 
they got their first taste of it, treat argument as a form of sport 
solely for purposes of contradiction .. . delighting, like puppies, in 
tugging and tearing at anyone who comes near them.” This is 
why, Socrates says, he speaks so vigorously “‘against the present 
practice of admitting anybody, however unfit, to philosophic dis- 
cussions, and about the need for disciplined and steadfast char- 
acter” (539b-d). 

“Disciplined and steadfast character” seems then to be the main 
purpose of Plato’s education.** Character can be made steadfast 
only by being anchored to the reason in the law, and if the law is 
to serve this purpose it must be as unchanging as the divine reason 
itself, or as nearly so as is possible in this world of becoming (798ab; 
cf. g6o0d ff). This means that criticism of the laws is tolerated 
only within very narrow limits, if at all. The Athenian Stranger 
remarks that one excellent feature of the Cretan law is the provision 
that no youth shall inquire which laws are right and which are 
wrong, and that if any old man has any strictures to pass on any 
of them, he must not utter it in the presence of the young, but only 
before a magistrate or a person of his own age (634e). Plato’s law 
goes even further than this, It is hard to find any persons, even 
officials, in Plato’s state who may criticize the laws with impunity, 
after the ten-year period of testing is over. The highest officials are 





* This throws light on Republic 358a, where the moral virtues, which are 
both intrinsically and instrumentally good, seem to be ranked highest in the 
scale of goods, whereas Aristotle ranks them second, precisely because they 
are instrumental to the attainment of the intellectual virtues. 
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to be known as Guardians of the Laws (voywogt\axes )—an apt 
title, for their function is mainly to oversee the administration of 
the laws by the other officials and, in general, to assure the observ- 
ance of the laws by all the citizens. 

The crowning expression of this spirit of conformity is to be 
found in Plato’s restrictions on foreign travel. No man under forty 
years of age shall be permitted to go abroad to any place whatso- 
ever; and no man, whatever his age, shall go abroad in a private 
capacity, but only as a herald, or as a member of an official em- 
bassy, or as what Plato calls an officially approved “observer” 
(6ewpds). Heralds and ambassadors shall be selected from among 
the noblest and best citizens, in order to gain repute for the state 
abroad, and when they return home they shall teach the youth 
that the institutions of other countries are “second-rate” as com- 
pared with their own (950d ff). To remedy what must have seemed 
even to Plato a serious defect, he authorizes the visit of “observers” 
to foreign countries; for, he says, a state that is isolated can never 
become fully civilized, nor would it be able to safeguard its laws 
unless it grasped them, not by habit only, but also by conviction 
(951b). But such an observer must be “incorruptible”; he must be 
more than fifty years of age and have proved himself a man of 
high repute both in military and other affairs. When he has com- 
pleted his tour abroad he shall sit with the Nocturnal Council and 
communicate to them what he has learned. If the Council finds 
him to be a better man than when he left home (nothing is said 
about the value of his new ideas) he shall receive high commen- 
dation. If, on the other hand, he appears to have been corrupted 
by his travels, in spite of his pretentions to wisdom, he shall be 
forbidden to associate with anyone, young or old; and if he does 
not submit, he shall be put to death for meddling with education 
and the laws (951c-952d). 

Persuasion, even as Plato understands the term, could hardly go 
farther. This passage shows in all its grimness the monolithic power 
of the official doctrine and the impotence of the individual to chal- 
lenge it. It reveals also the tragedy of Plato’s intellectual predica- 
ment. He sees that the laws, however excellent, cannot be main- 
tained in their perfection unless they are held by conviction, not 
by habit alone; and he sees that no human institution, not even 
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his own legislation, is beyond the need of correction. But he has 
deprived himself of the sole means of correction, viz., the free play 
of individual criticism. Socrates in prison, discussing with Crito the 
propriety of escaping, invokes (according to Plato’s account) the 
image of the laws themselves as arguing with him. “We have given 
you, Socrates,” the Laws say, “a choice between alternatives; either 
to persuade us that we are wrong, or to obey us.” This is the spirit of 
genuine persuasion, the willingness to be persuaded as well as to 
persuade, Plato, with his concern for the “care of the soul” which 
he had learned from Socrates, could not allow any soul to doubt 
the authority of the regime in which alone, as he thought, that 
soul could safely reach maturity. Thereby he blinded himself to the 
deeper meaning of that Socratic concern for the soul. The most 
penetrating judgment we can make on Plato’s state is in those mem- 
orable words that he himself put in the mouth of Socrates at his 
trial: “The life lived without criticism is not fit for a man to live.” 


GLENN R. MORROW 
University of Pennsylvania 





DISCUSSION 





ON ARISTOTLE’S 
SQUARE OF OPPOSITION 


RGUMENTs have recently been offered that purportedly save Aris- 
A totle’s square of opposition from the charges which modern logi- 
cians have brought against it.1 The main argument in this defense, as 
I understand it, is the contention that the principle of excluded mid- 
dle, or the principle that “every meaningful statement is either true 
or false,” is subject to certain qualifications. These qualifications have 
nothing to do with multivalued logics or the adoption of some new 
formal principle, but concern an alleged “feature of ordinary speech.” 
In brief, this feature is that in order for an empirical descriptive sen- 
tence to be meaningful it is not necessary for it to yield a true or false 
statement on every occasion of its utterance. Thus, the sentence “All 
Smith’s children are girls” is meaningful because it would yield a true 
and not also a false statement if uttered on an occasion when Smith had 
children all of whom were girls, It would likewise yield a false and not 
also a true statement if uttered on an occasion when Smith had at least 
one child who was a boy. But if uttered on an occasion when Smith had 
no children at all it would yield neither a true nor a false statement— 
“the question of its truth or falsity simply would not arise.” 

Bearing in mind this feature of ordinary speech, we are to interpret 
Aristotle’s square of opposition as applicable to empirical descriptive 
sentences only on those occasions when their utterance would yield a 
statement that is either true or false but not both. Thus, when an 
Aristotelian logician affirms that the logical relation of “All ogres are 
wicked” to “Some ogres are wicked” is one of superimplication, he is 
not also affirming that some ogres exist. He is merely affirming that 
the two sentences are so related that on any occasion when an utter- 
ance of the first yields a true statement, an utterance of the second 
must also yield a true statement. The fact that we believe there could 





* The most lengthy statement of this defense of Aristotle is given by H. L. 
A. Hart, “A Logician’s Fairy Tale,” Philos. Rev., LX (April, 1951), 198-212. 
Hart says he owes the “substance” of his criticism of “modern logical doc- 
trine” to P. F. Strawson, and refers to the latter’s article, “On Referring,” 
Mind, LIX (July, 1950), esp. pp. 343-344. For a shorter statement of a sim- 
ilar defense of Aristotle, see P. T. Geach, “Subject and Predicate,” Mind, 
LIX (October, 1950), esp. p. 480. 
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be no such occasion is beside the point. The sentences are meaningful 
because we can imagine what would have to obtain on such an occa- 
sion. An Aristotelian logician is then no more guilty of affirming ogres 
into existence than is the teller of a fairy tale who makes statements 
about ogres. For the logician like the story teller speaks only of what 
would be the case if there were ogres. 

The modern interpretation which permits us to say that “All ogres 
are wicked” is true though “Some ogres are wicked” is false is thus 
not only unnecessary in order to avoid the paradoxes of existential 
import, but it also leads to a misunderstanding of ordinary speech. For 
it assumes that every meaningful empirical descriptive sentence yields 
a true or false statement on every occasion of its utterance, and over- 
looks those occasions when common sense would say that the question 
of its truth or falsity simply does not arise. If we interrupted the story 
teller with the question, “But is it true that all ogres are wicked?” this 
would be a clear indication that we had misunderstood his use of 
language. Similarly, if we argued about the truth or falsity of “All 
Smith’s children are girls” when we knew that Smith had no chil- 
dren, we could hardly be said to have understood the conditions under 
which this statement would ordinarily be taken as true or false. 

Now I want first of all to argue that these proposed qualifications of 
the principle of excluded middle are of dubious value since they make 
any application of the supposedly simple and elementary logical rela- 
tions in the square of opposition extremely complex. 


I 


Classical logicians from Aristotle on have taken the relations in the 
square of opposition as connecting entities which must be either true 
or false, even though these entities have been variously identified as 
linguistic expressions, as propositions, and as judgments. While the 
relations themselves may on occasion have been defined without ref- 
erence to truth or falsity, such a mode of definition does not mean that 
sometimes the relations may hold when neither truth nor falsity is ap- 
plicable. The prerogative of the logician extends only to the point of 
not having to specify in a given case which one obtains, truth or fal- 
sity; it does not extend to the point of casting aside the question of 
truth and falsity altogether. Yet the latter appears to be what the new 
defenders of Arisotle are proposing. For according to the new defense, 
we are to say that “All ogres are wicked” and “Some ogres are not 
wicked” are related as contradictories, even though neither truth nor 
falsity is applicable to either of them. Any assertion here of the com- 
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monplace that one of a pair of contradictories must be true and the 
other false will take the form of a contrary-to-fact conditional. If there 
were ogres, i.e., if the question of the truth or falsity of these state- 
ments were to arise, then one would have to be true and the other 
false. 

Thus, what has traditionally been a simple and straightforward 
specification of relations of truth conditions has now been made to 
involve the complicated logical distinctions required to cope with con- 
trary-to-fact conditionals. Even if we succeed in defining the relations 
in the square without reference to truth or falsity, we must resort to 
contrary-to-fact conditionals in order to specify how any of the rela- 
tions are applicable to all ordinary statements in a way that logical 
relations have traditionally been supposed applicable. The decision of 
modern logicians to regard the truth conditions of a universal affirma- 
tive statement as satisfied when nothing of the kind named exists en- 
ables us to preserve the traditional simplicity in the application of the 
relation of contradictoriness. Even though this decision does away with 
the applicability of contrariety, subcontrariety, and super- and sub- 
implication, it seems preferable to a decision which makes the applica- 
tion of any of the relations exceedingly complex. The traditional 
square can be retained as a valid schema relating by contradictoriness 
four of the most frequent types of quantified statements. The remain- 
ing relations indicated by the square can be defined by other schemata 
in accordance with which they are always applicable, and the tradi- 
tional simplicity of application for any of the relations can be retained. 

Even if we agree with the new defenders of Aristotle that the deci- 
sion which leads to the modern analysis is repugnant to ordinary 
speech, we can still argue that this is more desirable than a decision 
repugnant to logical analysis itself. For surely a decision which makes 
any specification of the conditions under which a simple logical rela- 
tion is universally applicable take the form of a contrary-to-fact con- 
ditional sins against our conception of what logical analysis should 
achieve. It seems to me fairly easy to show that the sin is against Aris- 
totle’s as well as against our modern conception. 

I propose in the remainder of this paper to argue (a) that the ac- 
count of the square of opposition given in Aristotle’s On Interpreta- 
tion is fundamentally different from what is usually taken as the tradi- 
tional analysis of the square;* and (b) that Aristotle’s account is free 





* By “traditional analysis” I mean simply the sort that is presented today 
in most logic texts as the Aristotelian one. As will be made clear in the se- 
quel, the essential features of this analysis are (1) the usual doctrine of im- 
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from the contradictions and absurdities which arise from the latter, 
this freedom being achieved, not by qualifying the principle of ex- 
cluded middle, but by Aristotle’s own peculiar restrictions on the ex- 
istential import of statements. For reasons that should soon become 
apparent, I shall begin with some remarks about singular statements. 


II 


The applicability of truth or falsity to statements when the subject 


named does not exist is explicitly declared by Aristotle to hold for 
singular statements.® 


But in the case of affirmation and negation, whether the subject exists or 
not, one is always false and the other true. For manifestily, if Socrates exists, 
one of the two propositions ‘Socrates is ill,’ “Socrates is not ill,’ is true, and 
the other false. This is likewise the case if he does not exist; for if he does 
not exist, to say that he is ill is false, to say that he is not ill is true. 

This clearly suggests that any affirmation about a singular subject im- 
plies that that subject exists, while a negative statement about such a 
subject cannot have this implication. Yet in another passage Aristotle 
seems to contradict what he says here by arguing that “Homer is a 
poet” does not imply “Homer is.” “Take the proposition ‘Homer is 
so-and-so,’ say ‘a poet’; does it follow that Homer is, or does it not? 
The verb ‘is’ is here used of Homer only incidentally, the proposition 
being that Homer is a poet, not that he is, in the independent sense of 
the word.”* 

The crucial point in understanding this second passage is the mean- 
ing of “is, in the independent sense of the word,” i.e., of “is per se” or 
“is xaQ’ aurd.” Clearly this is “is” in the substantive sense of the word 
and means the same as “is a substance.” What Aristotle is denying in 
this passage, then, is that “Homer is a substance” follows from “Homer 
is a poet.” Now in the first passage quoted above the word “exists” is 
used to translate évros, which of course literally means just being and 
not necessarily being a substance. Hence we should take “exists” as 





mediate inferences, including obversion, contraposition, and inversion; (2) 
all the logical relations purportedly expressed in Aristotle’s square of opposi- 
tion. When I speak of contradictions and absurdities in this analysis, I do 
not mean to deny that some classical logicians may have intended some 
special assumptions not in Aristotle (such as the proposed qualifications of 
the excluded middle) which keep the analysis consistent. I am concerned 
only with the analysis as it stands without such assumptions. 

* Categories, 13 b 26-35. All quotations from Aristotle, unless otherwise 
specified, are from the Oxford translation. 

*On Interpretation, 21 a 26-28. 
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meaning the same as “being” without the specification of the sense of 
being, as being a substance or being an accident, and then there is no 
contradiction. “Homer exists” does follow from “Homer is a poet,” 
since if Homer did not exist, i.e., if he were simply nonbeing, it would 
not be true to say that he is anything. This point is suggested by Aris- 
totle’s remarks almost immediately following the second passage quoted 
above. “But in the case of that which is not, it is not true to say that 
because it is the object of opinion, it is; for the opinion held about it 
is that it is not, not that it is.” In other words, the fact that a non- 
existent Homer may be the object of opinion, as he would be if we 
were to construct a myth about him, does not mean that it is true to 
say Homer is something.® The assertions “Homer is merely the object 
of opinion” and “Homer is a mythical being” are about Homer only 
in the sense of denying that he is in fact anything. While we might 
say that “Homer is a poet” is true in fiction, what is true in this case 
is true of the myth and not of Homer. And the myth does exist, even 
though not per se as a substance does.® 
An affirmation about a singular subject, then, is false and its con- 
tradictory is true when either of the following conditions obtains. 
C-1 The subject exists, either per se as a substance or as something de- 
pendent on a substance (as an accident of a substance), but does not 
possess the predicate affirmed of it (e.g., when Socrates exists and is 


healthy, “Socrates is ill” is false, and when the color of this table 
exists but is not dull, “The color of this table is dull” is false). 


C-2 The subject does not exist, i.e., is neither a substance nor something 
dependent on a substance. 
There is thus no need to qualify the principle that every meaningful 
statement is either true or false, as this principle applies to statements 
about singulars. 
There is one further point to be considered before we turn to the 
square of opposition. What about the relation of “Socrates is not-ill” 





*The Oxford translation of the passage just quoted above (21 a 32-33) 
obscures the fact that the question is whether nonbeing is something because 
it is the object of opinion. The Greek just before the semicolon in this trans- 
lation reads $y tt. The Loeb translation gives, “it is not true to say that it 
‘is’ somewhat, because it is matter of opinion.” 

* The myth may be said to exist as an artificial substance, dependent on its 
maker. With this interpretation of the text, we must of course deny that 
Aristotle would allow a realm of fictitious things as a realm of being. This 
point admittedly calls for further consideration, but it will be passed over 
here as simply one of the assumptions required in order to make sense out of 


Aristotle’s remarks that are relevant to his account of the square of opposi- 
tion. 
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to “Socrates is not ill”? As Aristotle analyzed this relation it is an im- 
plication with the first statement as antecedent; it is not an equiva- 
lence. “Socrates is not-ill” counts as an affirmation, although one of 
a very peculiar sort. For the predicate “is not-ill” is not strictly what 
Aristotle calls a verb, and after complaining that there is no specified 
name for such a predicate he proposes to call it an indefinite (or infinite ) 
verb, since it applies “equally well to that which exists and to that 
which does not.”? Thus, we might say “Socrates is not-ill” when we 
wish to affirm that Socrates is a not-ill man, though we might also use 
this same affirmation when we want merely to deny that Socrates is 
ill. When C-2 obtains, our assertion is false in the first case but not in 
the second.* We, of course, could overcome this indefiniteness by 
adopting the convention that in logic a singular statement with an in- 
definite verb as predicate will always be taken in one sense and not the 
other. But this would be to retreat from the problem rather than solve 
it. Statements of the sort in question are logically indefinite and the 
logician must accept them as such and make what he can of them. 
Aristotle pointed out that if “Socrates is not-ill” is true, then, whether 
this is equivalent to affirming that Socrates is a not-ill man or merely 
to the denial that he is ill, “Socrates is not ill” must be true. However, 
because of the indefiniteness of the antecedent in this implication the 
relation does not hold the other way around. When C-2 obtains, the 
antecedent is false in its strictly affirmative sense while the consequent 
remains true, and the relation thus cannot be an equivalence.’ 

The recognition of statements with indefinite terms as peculiar en- 
tities for the logician to cope with rather than to obliterate by conven- 
tion is essential to Aristotle’s account of the square of opposition. 

Aristotle does not say explicitly that a universal affirmative or A 
statement is false when nothing of the kind named exists, but what he 
does say about the logical relations of quantified statements seems to 
me to make the best sense when we take this interpretation of the uni- 
versal affirmative. Let us see, then, how far we can go toward making 





"16 b 12-16. 


* Aristotle remarks in 20 a 25-27 that if the negative answer to “Is Socra- 
tes wise?” is true, then an inference affirming that Socrates is unwise (or 
not-wise) is correct. In the light of 13 b 26-35 (quoted above) we must in- 
terpret this remark as assuming that the question would not be asked if 
Socrates were nonexistent. The purpose of such an assumption at this point 
is to show a difference between universal and singular statements. Even 
though men exist, a negative answer to “Is every man wise?” does not allow 
the inference that every man is unwise. 

* This point is made in the Prior Analytics, 51 b 36-52 a 17. 
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sense out of Aristotle’s account when we begin with the seemingly rash 


assumption that an A statement is false when either of the following 
conditions obtains. 


C’-1 At least one thing of the kind named exists, i.e., is either a substance 


or something dependent on a substance, but does not possess the pred- 
icate affirmed of it. 


C’-2 Nothing of the kind named exists, i.e., is either a substance or some- 
thing dependent on a substance. 

We must first make sense out of saying that the corresponding O 
statement, the contradictory of A, is true when C’-2 obtains. Now it is 
clear that Aristotle regarded O as denying precisely what A affirmed, 
and that he took these statements as forms of simple affirmation and 
denial, respectively. Yet the usual rendering of O as “Some S exists 
and is not P” certainly does not express what Aristotle meant by a 
simple denial. We have instead a compound statement in which one 
thing is affirmed and another denied. A literal translation of his ex- 
amples of O gives “Not every S is P,” which is to be taken as simply 
the denial that P is truly affirmed universally of S. In this simple denial 
we do not affirm anything, and hence if C’-2 obtains, our denial is 
true because if there are no S’s, it is not true to affirm P universally 
of them, any more than it is true to affirm illness of Socrates when 
Socrates does not exist. We must next explain how the corresponding 
E statement, the contrary of A, is likewise true when C’-2 is the case. 
For if E is false its contradictory I must be true and we would have 
the absurdity that “Some S is P” is true when there are no S’s. But 
E and O do not differ in being more or less simple, or more or less a 
denial. They are both simple denials, though E denies that P can be 
particularly affirmed (affirmed in at least one instance) of S while O 
denies that P can be universally affirmed. But clearly, then, if C’-2 ob- 
tains E is true since P cannot be particularly affirmed. 

With this interpretation of the square, the existential import of a 
statement is determined by its quality rather than its quantity.’ While 





“CC. S. Peirce remarks, “It is probable that Kant also understood the af- 
firmative proposition to assert the existence of its subject, while the negative 
did not do so; so that ‘Some phoenixes do not rise from their ashes’ would 
be true, and ‘All phoenixes do rise from their ashes’ would be false” (Collected 
Papers, Vol. Il, par. 381). Peirce refers, Vol. III, par. 178, to the view that 
existential import is determined by the quality of the statement as a view 
“usually understood” in the traditional account. 

Peirce does not cite evidence in support of this interpretation of Kant, but 
it is not difficult to find passages in the Critique of Pure Reason that suggest 
it. For example, “As far as logical form is concerned, we can make negative 
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this means that in any case at least one of the two particular state- 
ments in the square must be true, it does not result in the absurdity of 
forcing us to affirm the existence of whatever may be the subject of a 
statement. In all cases where C’-2 obtains, both affirmative statements 
are false and we do not affirm the existence of anything. 

This interpretation of the square, however, is impossible if we accept 
the usual treatment of what Aristotle called indefinite (or infinite) 
nouns and verbs. As they are normally used in logic books these in- 
definite terms permit us to assert equivalences between affirmative and 
negative statements, so that the quality of a statement remains relative 
to a particular mode of expression and clearly cannot serve as the de- 
termination of its existential import. But Aristotle seems to deny these 
equivalences in his discussion of indefinite terms as they occur in uni- 
versal and particular statements. 

We noted above that, according to Aristotle, the logical relation 
between a singular affirmation with an indefinite verb as predicate and 
the corresponding denial with respect to the same subject was not 
equivalence but implication with the first statement as antecedent. 
Although Aristotle’s account of universal and particular statements 
with indefinite terms is difficult in its details and the text seems corrupt 
at a few places, I believe there is little room for doubt about the fol- 
lowing two points. (1) Whenever a statement containing no indefinite 


terms and representing one of the four categorical forms is logically 
related to another statement containing indefinite terms, the relation 
seems to be implication rather than equivalence.*' (2) In every case 





any proposition we like; but in respect to the content of our knowledge in 
general, which is either extended or limited by a judgment, the task peculiar 
to negative judgments is that of rejecting error’ (A 709, B 737; tr. N. K. 
Smith; italics in original). Viewed in this way, then, negative judgments 
simply reject affirmative judgments as erroneous and affirm nothing about 
objects in the world. The remark that, as regards logical form, we can make 
negative any proposition we like, is relevant to the considerations in the re- 
mainder of the present paper. We should note in passing that in accordance 
with this remark the quality of a statement as determining its existential im- 
port is not, for Kant, to be identified with its quality as determined by its 
logical form. 

Evidence that Kan: assumed affirmative statements to have existential im- 
port may be found in his well-known denial that “existence” is a predicate, 
plus his insistence on the distinction between categorical and hypothetical 
judgments. 

“The verb used to express this relation is dxo\ovfeiv, which means lit- 
erally “to follow,” “to go after,” or “with.” The most obvious translation 
when the verb occurs in a logical treatise is “to follow from,” “to be implied 
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the affirmative statement is the antecedent of the implication. 

The following four implications are clearly indicated by Aristotle’s 
remarks in Chapter X of his On Interpretation (the implications run 
horizontally and the antecedent is always first). 


(1) Every man is just. x Not every man is not-just. 
(2) Every man is not-just Not every man is just. 

(3) Every man is not-just. No man is just. 

(4) Some men are just. Not every man is not-just. 

The first two pairs in this list occur in a context where Aristotle is 
concerned primarily with the contradictory oppositions indicated by 
the diagonals rather than the implications, and the latter emerge from 
the schema of oppositions. The last two pairs are stated separately as 
implications and are not presented as part of a schema of oppositions. 
Since an A statement with an indefinite verb as predicate implies both 
an O and an E statement, a definite A statement would also seem to 
have two corresponding implications. Further, since the list of ante- 
cedents includes both the definite and indefinite forms of A it would 
seem that this list should also include both forms of the I statement. 
It might thus appear that we can add the following two implications 
which are not explicitly stated in the text. 

(5) Every man is just. No man is not-just. 

(6) Some men are not-just. Not every man is just. 

However, I believe we can argue plausibly that, with Aristotle’s 
analysis, these two additional implications are fundamentally different 
from the preceding ones, and that his failure to include them here is 
probably not an oversight. We should note first of all that in none of the 
four implications listed by Aristotle is there a statement with an indefi- 
nite term as subject. All the indefinite terms are predicates. Secondly, the 
two categorical statements that convert simpliciter, viz., E and I, do 
not occur in the list with an indefinite term. Yet our proposed addi- 
tions to the list involve such occurrences. By simple conversion, we get 
the following equivalent forms of our new implications.’ 





by,” and this is the practice followed by the Oxford and Loeb translators. 
However, many commentators have read Aristotle as often using the verb 
with the force of “to be equivalent to.” This reading is ruled out by the pres- 
ent interpretation of Aristotle, but the exclusion rests on an attempt to make 
sense out of his logical doctrine rather than on the claim that it is neces- 
sitated by the Greek alone. When, on the other hand, the text gives raurév 
onuavew the logical relation must of course be equivalence rather than im- 
plication. 


* It is assumed here that for Aristotle simple conversion (as distinct from 
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5.1) Every man is just. No not-just is a man. 
6.1) Some not-just is a man. Not every man is just. 


( 
( 


The difficulty here is in explaining how indefinite nouns function as 
subjects. We should note next that after (1) and (2) are presented as 
pairs of opposites Aristotle lists two more such pairs that occur when 
“not-man” is taken as “a kind of subject.” He cautions that this new 
set of opposites “should remain distinct from those which preceded it, 
since it employs as its subject the expression ‘not-man.’” The two 
further pairs of opposites (with oppositions indicated by the diagonals) 
are: 

(7) Not-man is just. x Not-man is not not-just. 

(8) Not-man is not-just Not-man is not just. 

Aristotle does not comment on the quantification of these statements, 
nor does he give any explicit indication that implications hold here 
as in (1) and (2), but a little later in the same chapter he gives the 
following pair as equivalents.’ 


(9) Every not-man is not just. No not-man is just. 


Yet if treated as an ordinary categorical statement, the first member 
of this equivalence is ambiguous and might mean “Not every not-man 
is just” instead of “No not-man is just.” In order for the equivalence 
to hold, “every” and “no” must be taken with the force of “every- 


thing” and “nothing.” We should thus understand the equivalence as 
between 


(9.1) Everything that is not Nothing that is not man is just. 
man 1s not just. 

The necessity for this interpretation of “every” and “no” arises from 
the indefiniteness of the subject “not-man.” With this term as subject 
the only things about which we can make assertions are those which 
are not some definite kind of thing. We can thus never make an asser- 
tion about every member of a collection, but only about every member 
that is not such and such. Our assertions will be like the statement a 
teacher might make after collecting examination papers. “Every paper 
in this group that does not receive a score of 50 or above is not pass- 
ing,” or in other words, “Every not-50-or-above-paper is not passing.” 





obversion) yields an equivalent statement. Justification for this assumption 
can be found in Aristotle’s use of conversion in the reduction of syllogisms. 
He of course did not use obversion in the reducations. 

* The Greek here is ravrdv onuawveivy as opposed to dxodovbeiv. Cf. note 
11. The translation in (9) is literal. The Oxford translation is that given 
in (9.1). 
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But when we use an indefinite noun as subject without reference to 
some particular collection, such as a group of examination papers, we 
make a reference to the collection that comprises the totality of real 
things. Thus, the statements in (g) and (9.1) are equivalent to 
“Everything in the totality of real things that is not a man is not just.” 
This reference to the totality of real things results from the peculiar 
way that an indefinite term signifies things. 

These considerations should make it apparent that the statements 
in question do not have existential import in so far as they are asser- 
tions about those members of a collection that are not such and such. 
The teacher’s statement does not imply that there is at least one not- 
50-or-above-paper in the group nor do (g) and (9.1) imply that there 
is at least one not-man. From this point of view, the statements are 
compound denials rather than affirmations—they deny that there is at 
least one member of the collection which is both not-50-or-above and 
passing, both not-man and just. This equivalence to a compound de- 
nial is again a result of the peculiar signification of indefinite terms, 
and is no less the case when the statement appears to be a universal 
affirmative. “Every not-man is just” is equivalent to the denial that 
there is at least one thing which is both not-man and not just. Particu- 
lar statements with indefinite terms as subjects, on the other hand, are 
always equivalent to compound affirmations of existence, even though 
they appear to be particular negatives. “Not every not-man is just” is 
equivalent to “Something in the totality of real things is both not-man 
and not just.” The statement must be construed in this way if it is to 
contradict the compound denial expressed by “Every not-man is just.” 

The above remarks may suffice to explain why Aristotle regarded 
indefinite terms as providing only “a kind of subject,” and cautioned 
that the resulting statements should remain distinct from the ones pre- 
viously considered. His failure to comment on the quantification of 
the statements in (7) and (8) is perhaps due to the fact that the con- 
tradictory oppositions, which seem to have been his primary interest 
here, are not altered when the statements are quantified as in (1) and 
(2). A list of the quantified forms would have been superfluous unless 
he intended also to add a specific account of the peculiarities which 
resulted from the indefinite subject. 

A similar explanation may be given for the failure to mention the 
implications stated in (5) and (6). Unlike any of the preceding, each 
of these implications related a simple affirmation or denial to one 
whose subject is an indefinite term. Had Aristotle mentioned these 
two implications, it certainly would have been an oversight on his part 
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if he had then omitted the other implications of this sort. But since 
he did not give the two in question, it seems fair to conclude that he 
did not intend here to consider any of them. 

In light of the above considerations, we now have the following ac- 
count of the immediate inferences that arise from the introduction of 
indefinite terms, i.e., of the processes usually called obversion and con- 
traposition. 

An A statement implies, but is not equivalent to, its obverse, its 
partial contrapositive, and its full contrapositive. Thus, “If every S 
is P, then no S is not-P, no not-P is S, and every not-P is not-S.” Each 
of these three statements in the consequent is equivalent to the other 
two. “No not-P is S” is equivalent to its obverse, because unlike the 
original A or a simple E, it has an indefinite term as subject so that 
neither it nor its obverse has existential import. The inference from 
“Every not-P is not-S” to “Some not-P is not-S,” the so-called full 
inverse of “Every S is P,” is illegitimate because the antecedent in this 
case does not have existential import while the consequent does. 

An E statement is implied by, but is not equivalent to, its obverse, 
just as the definite denial “Socrates is not ill” is implied by the in- 
definite affirmation “Socrates is not-ill.”” Hence the inference from an 
original E to its contrapositive or its inverse (whether these are full or 
partial) is never permissible. We cannot infer from “No mathema- 
ticians are circle-squarers” that some nonmathematicians are circle- 
squarers. In order to obtain this conclusion we need independently the 
premise, “Every circle-squarer is a nonmathematician.” This premise 
is the obverted converse of the original E, and while with the present 
analysis it implies the E, it is logically independent of the obverse of 
E, since “Every mathematician is a non-circle-squarer” does not affirm 
anything about circle-squarers. 

An I statement implies its obverse but is not equivalent to it (see 
(4) ), while an O statement is implied by its obverse but is not equiv- 
alent to it (see (6) ). An O is also implied by its partial and full con- 
trapositives, which are both equivalent to its obverse. These equiva- 
lences obtain because particular statements with indefinite terms as 
subjects always have existential import, in contrast to the original O, 
which asserted a simple denial. 

The fundamental difference between this account of immediate in- 
ferences and the one which is usually accepted as characteristic of 
traditional logic is the treatment given the distinction between state- 
ments with definite and indefinite subjects. Before we consider how 
this account avoids the contradictions and absurdities in the traditional 
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analysis, there is one further point to be noted about Aristotle’s an- 
alysis. 

Aristotle seems to have begun construction of his square with an A 
statement taken as a simple affirmation about every member of a col- 
lection rather than about every member that is not such and such. In 
other words, with a statement like “Every man is just” as opposed to 
“Everything that is not a man is just.” As we have already indicated, 
with Aristotle’s analysis we should take the first but not the second of 
these statements as having existential import. Yet granting this point, 
we still have the problem of deciding which of the following two state- 
ments we shall take as the contrary of our A statement. 

(10) No man is just. 

(10.1) Every man is not-just. 

Either of these statements is so related to our original A that it can- 
not be true when the A is true, though it can be true or false when the 
A is false. If this reference to truth conditions is our only criterion for 
determining the contrary, we should have to admit both statements, 
even though they are not equivalent, as contraries of our original. 
Yet clearly, (10) is the only one that will satisfy the present interpre- 
tation of Aristotle’s square of opposition. If this interpretation is cor- 
rect, we would expect Aristotle to offer arguments for selecting (10) 


rather than (10.1), and this is precisely what he does in the last chap- 
ter of On Interpretation. He devotes this chapter to the problem he 
poses in the opening sentence: “The question arises whether an af- 
firmation finds its contrary in a denial or in another affirmation; 
whether the proposition ‘every man is just’ finds its contrary in the 
proposition ‘no man is just,’ or in the proposition ‘every man is un- 
a, 


It is unnecessary for our purposes here to analyze separately each of 
the various arguments Aristotle offers for selecting the denial rather 
than the affirmation as the contrary. His main point may be summed 
up by saying that since (10) is implied by but does not imply (10.1), 
(10) is more opposed to the original A because when the latter is 
false (10) may be true even though (10.1) is also false. I do not pro- 
pose to debate the logical merits of this decision, as the relevant point 





*23 a 28-91. The logical relations in question here remain the same if 
the privative “unjust” is replaced by the indefinite “not-just.” Cf. Prior 
Analytics, 52 a 15-17. While one might intend by this replacement to make 
the statement equivalent to (10), he does not succeed in doing so because 
the result, (10.1), remains an affirmation and thus, like the original “every 
man is unjust,” implies but is not implied by (10). 
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here is simply that with Aristotle’s analysis, (10) and (10.1) are not 
equivalent and that (10) alone represents an E statement in the 
square of opposition. This determination of E does not prevent it from 
implying O, since the latter is likewise a simple denial without exis- 
tential import. Thus, the logical relations which Aristotle claimed for 
his square of opposition hold if we grant that the statements related 
in the square are of the peculiar sort that he seems to have intended 
them to be. 

We may now turn to the contradictions and absurdities in what is 
usually taken as the traditional analysis of the square. When an A 
statement is taken as equivalent to its obverse, Aristotle’s distinction 
between statements with definite and indefinite terms as subjects is 
ignored. A statement which has existential import with his analysis is 
made equivalent to one that cannot have this import as he construed 
it. The traditional analysis then becomes inconsistent by accepting in 
toto Aristotle’s account of the square of opposition along with this 
equivalence which Aristotle rejected. It must then be affirmed that 
“Every S is P” implies “Some S is P,” and denied that “Every S is P” 
can be false while “No S is not-P,” ‘No not-P is S,” and “Every not-P 
is not-S” are all true. This procedure becomes inconsistent when one 
admits, as Aristotle does, that any of these last three statements is 
compatible with the falsity of “Some S is P.” Inconsistency is avoided 
in Aristotle’s account, not by qualifying the principle of excluded mid- 
dle, but by restricting existential import in accordance with the quality 
of the statement and the definite or indefinite character of the subject 
term. 

The traditional procedure also leads to the absurdity that any object 
of opinion (anything thinkable) must be said to exist. We have char- 
acterized statements with indefinite terms as subjects as like statements 
about every member that is not such and such in a certain collection, 
but clearly as far as existential import is concerned, they are also like 
statements about every member that is such and such. “Every paper 
in this group that scores 50 or above is passing” is just as free of 
existential import as our former example. There -is obviously some- 
thing absurd about a logic that allows us to infer from this that some 
paper in the group scores 50 or above and is passing. Yet this is an- 
alogous to what the traditional account allows us to do. For a state- 
ment like 


(11) Every ogre is wicked. 


is construed as equivalent to “Every not-wicked is not-ogre,” which 
clearly means the same as “Everything in the totality of real things 
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that is not wicked is not an ogre.” But then with this equivalence (11) 
must mean the same as 

(11.1) Everything in the totality of real things that is an ogre is wicked. 
We thus end with the absurdity that we cannot assert (11.1) without 
implying that ogres exist. And even worse, we cannot deny (11.1) 
without making the same implication. For 

(12) Not every ogre is wicked. 

is also assumed to have existential import. 

Aristotle’s account avoids such absurdity by denying the equivalence 
between (11) and (11.1) and holding that (12) has existential import 
only when taken as the contradictory of the latter. In this way there 
is no need to qualify the application of the principles of excluded 
middle. In order to preserve Aristotle’s square in toto we must of 
course deny the equivalence between (10) and (10.1), and accept 
only the former as properly an E statement. The contradictory of such 
a statement has existential import and is implied by the corresponding 
A. In contrast, modern analysis accepts the traditional position that 
(10) is equivalent to (10.1), and (11) to (11.1), but remains con- 
sistent and avoids absurdity by refusing to accept Aristotle’s square 
without qualification. 

I do not propose here to examine the adequacy of the Aristotelian 
account or to subject it to criticism in the light of modern analysis. 
But it should be noted in conclusion that if the present interpretation 
of Aristotle is correct, his analysis cannot, as the traditional one can, 
be taken simply as 2n inconsistent account which modern analysis has 
rectified. In accepting the equivalences mentioned above, the tradi- 
tional doctrine of immediate inferences has already taken an essential 
step toward the modern position. Consistency can be restored (without 
special assumptions, such as that restricting the applicability of the 
principle of excluded middle) only by completing the break with Aris- 
totle or by returning to his analysis. There is thus a fundamental dif- 
ference between the Aristotelian and modern analyses which I believe 
it would be profitable to examine. This difference is concerned in part 
at least with the role of indefinite terms in procedures of quantification 
and with the existential import of affirmations as distinct from denials. 
When we say that “—(x)fx” is equivalent to “(@x)-—fx,” or that 
““_ (Gx) fx” is equivalent to “(x)-—fx,” we have replaced what seems to 
be a denial by an affirmation with an indefinite predicate, and we are 
not talking about the categorical statements Aristotle intended when 
he constructed his square of opposition. 

University of Chicago MANLEY THOMPSON 
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RUSSELL’S STRUCTURALIST THESIS 


oO" A NUMBER of occasions Russell has presented his readers with 
the foreboding question, “If physics is true, how do we know it 
to be true?” A consideration of the issues raised in answering this 
question leads Russell to the conclusion that physics can tell us noth- 
ing about the character of the physical world beyond certain very 
abstract mathematical properties.? Eddington appropriately calls this 
type of philosophy of science “Structuralism.”* It is the view that 
“Physical science consists of purely structural knowledge, so that we 
can only know the structure of the universe which it describes.”* 

In this paper I shall examine the arguments which Russell has used 
in support of the structuralist thesis in his recent book Human Knowl- 
edge.® The conclusion I reach is that Russell’s arguments do not es- 
tablish his thesis, and that considerations which he himself raises make 
it likely that his thesis is, in fact, false. 

An examination of Russell’s structuralist thesis may proceed from 
different starting points. I have deemed it best to begin by examining 
what it means to say of a given entity that it has a structure. I then 
consider what Russell calls “the structural principle,” and examine 
whether it applies to the perceptual process. We shall find reasons for 
holding that the structural principle does not apply. However, even 
if we suppose that it does apply, we find that the inferences we could 
legitimately draw would be inferences to something whose nature is 
wholly unknown and unknowable. 





*See for example The Philosophy of Bertrand Russell (Library of Living 
Philosophers), p. 700. See also Human Knowledge, p. 197, and Analysis of 
Matter, chap. 1. 

* The Philosophy of Bertrand Russell, p. 706. See also Human Knowledge, 
p. 256, and Analysis of Matter, p. 10. 

*The Philosophy of Physical Science, p. viii. 

*Ibid., p. 142. 

*The structuralist thesis was first stated by Russell in Introduction to 
Mathematical Philosophy. It was worked out in detail in Analysis of Matter, 
and many of the arguments used in Human Knowledge are similar to those 
given in this earlier work. The structuralist thesis is also held by Eddington 
in The Nature of the Physical World and The Philosophy of Physical Science; 
by Schlick in the essay “Form and Content” (in Gesammelte Aufsdtze); and 
by Carnap in Der logische Aufbau der Welt. 
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DISCUSSION 
I. STRUCTURE 


The basic meaning of the term “structure” is determined by its com- 
mon-sense usage. According to that usage any object which is in some 
sense an organized whole is said to have, or to be characterized by, 
structure. Examples are organic bodies, the skeleton, the nervous sys- 
em, plants, crystals, molecules, and atoms. Such wholes are usually 
contrasted with heaps, which are mere collections of parts. However, 
the use of the term is not restricted in this way by Russell: he states 
that to exhibit the structure of an object is to mention its parts and the 
ways in which they are interrelated.* Thus any physical entity, whether 
it be one which common sense would regard as an organized whole 
or a heap, has a structure according to Russell’s view, since its parts 
will always be related to each other in some manner. Russell distin- 
guishes between what he calls “material structures” and “event struc- 
tures.”’ A house has a material structure since its structural units are 
pieces of matter, while a symphony has an event structure since its 
structural units are events. It will be observed that every account of 
structure is relative to certain units.* For example, the units in terms 
of which the structure of a skeleton is described are bones, and the 
units in terms of which the structure of a symphony is described are 
sounds. 

Under what conditions can two physical entities be said to have 
the same structure? Russell gives the following definition: 

We shall say that a class q@ ordered by the relation R has the same structure 
as the class 8 ordered by the relation S, if to every term in a some one 


term in 8 corresponds, and vice versa, and if when two terms in @ have 


the relation R, then the corresponding terms in 8 have the relation S, and 
vice versa.® 


According to this definition a large number of different physical en- 
tities can be said to have the same structure. For example, two copies 
of a given book, a map and the country mapped, will have very sim- 
ilar, if not identical structures. These are cases of material structures. 
However, a phonograph record, which has a material structure, can 
also have the same structure as the music it produces, where the music 
has an event structure. These are typical examples of physical entities 
which are structurally similar, and all are to be found in Russell’s 
exposition. 

Now while in practice some specific entity like a skeleton or a 
phonograph record is said to have a structure and to be structurally 





*Human Knowledge, p. 250. " Ibid., p. 464. 
* Ibid., p. 252. * [bid., p. 254. 
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similar to some other specific entities, in principle this need not be the 
case. Any class of terms which are related to each other through some re- 
lation has a structure, and may therefore be structurally similar to some. 
other class of terms suitably related. There are an innumerable num- 
ber of classes of entities which have the same structure as a skeleton 
or phonograph record. Although Russell does not mention ‘these possi- 
bilities, his definition does not exclude them. In fact it is the existence 
of these possibilities which limits, if it does not nullify, the importance 
of the concept of the similarity of structure in epistemological inquiry. 

There is another point which bears upon the question of the im- 
portance of the concept of the similarity of structure. An examination 
of the illustrations of physical entities said to be structurally similar 
shows that they can be divided into two groups: one group consisting 
of those entities whose structural similarity is suggested by their similar 
appearance; the other group consisting of those entities whose structural 
similarity is suggested by causal considerations. To the first group belong 
such things as different copies of the same book, anatomies of the same 
species of animals, maps and countries mapped, and the like. To the 
second group belong the phonograph record and the music it produces, 
the score and the music, the written and spoken sentence, and the (sup- 
posed) reality and its appearances. 

It is important to recognize, however, that there is only one criterion 
according to which two entities can be said to have the same structure ; 
and this criterion is expressed in Russell’s definition. While a similar- 
ity of appearance or the causal relatedness of certain entities may sug- 
gest that the entities in question have the same structure, the only way 
of establishing that they do have is by determining whether they meet 
the requirements set forth in the definition. It is not because the record 
causes the music that the record and music have the same structure: the 
record and the music have the same structure (if they do) solely because 
the class of terms which constitutes the record has the specified relation 
to the class of terms which constitutes the music. The same holds true for 
all other illustrations.*° Examples whose structural similarity is sug- 
gested by causal considerations are particularly apt to be misleading. 
Even if the entities in question do have the same structure, they may be 
thought to have it for the wrong reason, and faulty inferences may be 





* Russell writes: “It is obvious that it [the record] could not produce this 
music unless there were a certain identity of structure between it and the 
music, ...” [bid., p. 253. One may wonder why this should be more obvious 
than the Scholastic dictum that the cause must always be as perfect as the 
effect. As we shall see, Russell himself finds exceptions to the rule. 
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drawn. Whether or not two entities have the same structure has nothing 
to do with their causal relations, if any: they have the same structure 


simply and solely on the condition that they meet the requirements set 
forth in the definition. 


II. THE STRUCTURAL PRINCIPLE 


The principle which underlies his structuralist thesis Russell calls 
“the structuralist principle.” It is stated in the following terms, “When 
a number of structurally similar events are ranged about a center in 
regions not widely separated, it is usually the case that all belong to 
causal lines having their origin in an event of the same structure at 
the center.”™ 

The principle as stated has two parts. (A) It specifies the condi- 
tions under which a certain group of events belong to causal lines 
having a common origin. (B) It states that the origin of the events 
constituting these causal lines has the same structure as the events 
constituting these causal lines. In what follows we shall only be con- 
cerned with the latter, and we shall therefore use the expression “the 
structural principle” to refer to (B). 

In the statement of the structural principle reference is made to 
causal lines, Russell defines “causal line” as follows. 


A ‘causal line,’ as I wish to define the term, is a temporal series of events so 


related that, given some of them, something can be inferred about others 
whatever may be happening elsewhere. . . . Throughout a given causal line, 
there may be a constancy of quality, constancy of structure, or gradual change 
in either, but no sudden change of any considerable magnitude.’? 

How can we know whether a given series of events constitutes a causal 
line? Evidently this cannot be determined a priori, but can only be 
established through empirical investigation. It is through empirical 
investigation that we find that some series of events, like light rays 
and sound waves, constitute what Russell calls causal lines. 

In the structural principle Russell states that under certain condi- 
tions it is usually the case that the origin of a causal line has the same 
structure as the events which make up the line. How can we know 
when this is or is not the case? It is clear that the structural principle 
cannot itself be considered a ground for asserting that a given causal 
line has as its origin an event having the same structure as the events 
which make up the causal line. Whether the origin of a causal line has 
such a structure is again a matter of fact which can only be established 
by empirical means.** 





“Ibid., p. 492. ™Ibid., p. 459. 
*The question whether the structural principle applies to any given 
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Russell speaks of the processes to which the structural principle 
applies as processes which are characterized by persistence.'* He takes 
light rays, sound waves, and “things” to be examples of processes of 
this kind. In contrast to these are the processes of synthesis and dissolu- 
tion to which the structural principle does not apply. Russell gives as 
examples of the latter types of process the passing of white light 
through a prism, the falling of a drop of ink into a glass of water, and 
the explosion of a charge of dynamite.’® Since there are these two 
basically different types of processes, it follows that we can only deter- 
mine by empirical means whether the origin of a given causal line 
has the same structure as the events which make up the causal line. 


III. PERCEPTION 


Russell states that from the standpoint of the theory of knowledge 

the most important application of the structural principle is to the 
perceptual process. 
Our principle implies that in circumstances which occur frequently but not 
invariably, the structure of a percept is the same as that of each of a series 
of occurrences leading backward in time to an original occurrence, before 
which there were no spatio-temporally connected events having the structure 
in question. This original occurrence is what we are said to ‘perceive’ when 
it is held that different people can ‘perceive’ the same object.'® 


In connection with the above claims it must be pointed out that the 
structural principle can in no sense be taken to imply that the percep- 
tual process is one to which the principle applies. If it does apply then 
this is a fact about the perceptual process which can only be estab- 
lished by empirical means. Russell describes the perceptual process in 
the following terms. 

Perception depends upon a chain of physical causes. The percept, 
which is generally considered to be a mental occurrence, is simply an- 
other event in a causal chain of events. Specifically, percepts are the 
events which occur between events in afferent nerves and efferent 
nerves, and their location in causal chains is the same as that of certain; 
events in the brain. The relation between a physical event and an 
event called a percept is the following. Consider, for example, a flash 
of lightning on a dark night. The fash sends out light rays which, if 





process turns out to be very similar in meaning to the question whether the 
given process is an instance of a causal line. This follows from the fact that 
the first event A of a causal process P can also be considered to be the origin 
of a process P’ which contains all the events of P except A. 

“ Human Knowledge, p. 473. * Ibid., pp. 472-473. 

* Ibid., pp. 473-474- 
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they meet with a human eye connected to a brain, cause all kinds of 
complicated processes to take place. The physiologist tries to describe 
the processes which take place at the retina, and the neurologist tries 
to describe the processes which take place in the nerves leading to the 
brain. When the electrical disturbance reaches the brain, the person to 
whom the brain belongs “sees” the flash.** 

This description of the perceptual process raises a fundamental issue 
which Russell passes over somewhat lightly. If the percept is simply 
another event, like a flash of lightning, it becomes paradoxical in the 
extreme to say that a person in whose brain the percept takes place 
“sees” a physical object: and enclosing the words “sees” and “perceives” 
in quotation marks does not solve the problem of perception, but rather 
indicates the source of the problem.'* However we shall not take up this 
issue here, but shall consider in somewhat greater detail the perceptual 
process sketched above in order to determine whether there is any reason 
for holding that it is the kind of process to which the structural principle 
applies. 

It is clear that if a process P contains any segment to which the 
structural principle does not apply, then the principle does not apply 
to the process P. We shall see that the perceptual process is a process 
of this type. Consider again the particular case of the perception given 
above. The perceptual process of seeing a flash of lightning is made 
up of at least the following component processes. The first is the flash 
of lightning itself. The second is the transmission of light rays through 
the intervening medium to the eye. The third is the refraction of the 
light rays when they pass through the lens of the eye. The fourth is the 
transmission of the light rays through the vitreous body of the eye. The 
fifth is the complex interaction which takes place at the retina, trans- 
forming the incoming light rays into varying electric potentials in the 
nerve fibers leading from the retina to the brain. The sixth is the 
transmission of the varying electric potentials along the nerves leading 
to the brain. The seventh is the complex event which takes place in 
the brain which, on Russell’s view, would be the percept. Although 
scientific investigation may reveal that any of these component proc- 


esses can be further divided, the above sketch will serve for purposes 
of illustration. 





" Ibid. See the chapter “Physics and Experience,” p. 195 ff. 

*In another place Russell writes, “Sensations, and what we optimistically 
call ‘perceptions,’ are events in us.” [bid., p. 311. Russell does not state what 
are the grounds, if any, for this optimism. 
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Now the very first process in the perceptual process sketched above, 
namely the flash of lightning, is not of the type which can be said to 
be characterized by persistence. It is rather like the explosion of a 
charge of dynamite, a process which Russell takes to be one of dissolu- 
tion, and to which the structural principle does not apply.’® Also the 
fifth process, the complex interaction of physical and physiological 
factors at the retina, is not characterized by persistence. The same is 
true of the seventh process, the brain event, since this also is the result 
of the complex interaction of factors, only one of which is the arrival 
of the varying potentials generated in the nerves leading from the 
retina of the eye. Therefore the perceptual process is not a process to 
which the structural principle applies, and thus we do not have 
grounds for inferring the structure of the flash of lightning from our 
percept of it. This result follows from Russell’s own formulation of the 
problem. 

Why was Russell led to a different conclusion? It appears that he 
was led to it because some of the component processes in the process 
of perception, like the second, fourth, and sixth, are processes of the 
type which are characterized by persistence. For example, he states in 
support of his structuralist thesis that the theory of light assures us 
that the separateness of things in the visual field corresponds to 
physical separateness because “Light waves emanating from a source 
will, in suitable circumstances, pursue their course practically unaffect- 
ed by other light waves in the same region.”*° In another place he 
states that it is in virtue of the truth of the postulate that there are 
causal lines that we are able to acquire a partial knowledge in spite 
of our enormous ignorance.*' But these arguments do not prove Rus- 
sell’s structuralist thesis. Since the perceptual process contains com- 
ponent processes to which the structural principle, on Russell’s own 
account, does not apply, the perceptual process is not of the type 
which will allow us to infer the structural features of the causes of our 
percepts. The fact that there are causal lines in no way constitutes 
evidence for the claim that the origins of these lines have the same 
structure as the events which make up the lines. 

The net result of these criticisms is to have shown that Russell’s 
arguments do not establish his structuralist thesis. This result must, I 
think, be accepted as final. It will be of some interest, however, to 
consider what might be meant by saying that the structural principle 
does apply to the perceptual process. 





* Ibid., p. 473- * Ibid., p. 206. * Ibid., p. 459. 
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IV. KNOWLEDGE OF STRUCTURE 


Russell holds that the structural principle applies to the perceptual 
process, and that we therefore have grounds for inferring the struc- 
tural features, and only the structural features, of the causes of our 
percepts. If this doctrine is to be construed as being less agnostic than 
Kant’s doctrine of things-in-themselves, the expression “knowing only 
the structure of an entity” must be significant in a way in which 
Kant’s view is not. 

According to Russell, to exhibit the structure of an object is to 
mention its parts and the ways in which they are interrelated.?* The 
skeleton, the nervous system, bones, atoms, the record and the music 
it produces, all have structures which can be specified in this sense. 
Further, “Every account of structure is relative to certain units which 
are, for the time being, treated as if they were devoid of structure, 
but it must never be assumed that these units will not, in another con- 
text, have a structure which it is important to recognize.”** Thus, to 
specify the structure of a skeleton is to specify the bones of which it 
consists and their interrelations; to specify the structure of a bone is 
to specify the cells of which it consists and their interrelations; and 
similarly for cells, molecules, and the smaller constituents of the phys- 
ical world, In all of these cases, to say that we know the structure of 
a physical entity is to say no more and no less than that we know the 
parts of which it consists and the ways in which they are interrelated. 
We shall call this sense (A) of the the expression, “knowing the struc- 
ture of an entity.” 

Consider now the application of the structural principle to the per- 
ceptual process. It is clear that when we infer the structure of the 
cause of a percept from the percept, we do not know the structure of 
that cause in the sense of (A); we do not know what kind of entity 
that cause is, or the units of which it is composed. We only know 
that something-I-know-not-what is related to other somethings-I- 
know-not-vhat by means of the spatio-temporal relations we know 
from our experience.** 

This result shows Russell’s argument in support of his structuralist 





* Ibid., p. 250. * Ibid., p. 252. 

* Russell simply assumes that the ordering relations in terms of which the 
structure of the causes of percepts are defined are the spatio-temporal rela- 
tions we know from experience. [bid., p. 152. This assumption is part of one 
of the five postulates which Russell considers necessary to validate scientific 
method. See Ibid., p. 487. 
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thesis to be very paradoxical: for in order to describe the perceptual 
process he must use terms which indicate more than purely structural 
properties. For example, in the description of the perceptual process 
there are references to brain events, light rays, flashes of lightning, 
and the like, and since these entities in a given perceptual situation 
are supposed to have the same structure, it follows that they must be 
distinguished by nonstructural properties. But according to Russell 
we cannot know more about the causes of our percepts than their 
structural properties. It follows at once that if we significantly distin- 
guish between such things as brain events, light waves, and flashes of 
lightning, then these things either do not have the same structure (as 
has been supposed), or that we know more about them than their 
structural properties. There is no escape from this argument. To para- 
phrase from Russell’s reply to some of Mr. Nagel’s criticisms,” “It 
becomes obvious that only by a miracle could the perceptual process 
be as it has been described. What is more, if this miracle does take 
place only a divine revelation can assure us that it is so.” In describ- 
ing the perceptual process Russell tells us things which on his own 
theory we could never know. 

In the above discussion I have followed Russell in speaking of the 
structures of physical things and events. Now he also holds that all 
of our knowledge can be expressed in terms of a minimum vocabulary 
which contains only words for things, qualities, and relations which 
we cannot analyze.** It might therefore be suggested that Russell’s 
statements concerning the structures of brain events, light rays, and 
flashes of lightning are to be translated into statements utilizing only 
the terms of the minimum vocabulary; and that when thus expressed 
it will be found that what we have termed “nonstructural” properties 
of things are only certain other structural properties in which we do 
not happen to be interested. Thus the differences between structurally 
similar brain events, light rays, and flashes of lightning, would be due 
to some difference in their structures, although those respects in which 
their structures differ would be considered to be of no significance in 
the case in question. On this view, however, it would be necessary to 
specify which structural properties are to be taken into account in 
deciding whether two entities have the same structure. I doubt if this 
could be decided in any but a purely arbitrary fashion; and if this be 
the case, then there is a sense (trivial, to be sure) in which any two 





*In The Philosophy of Bertrand Russell, p. 704. 
* Human Knowledge, p. 266. 
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entities have the same structure, since it is always possible to exclude 
those structural features which the entities do not have in common. 
Thus without a specification of the relevant structural properties of 
objects the concept of the similarity of structure would lose all signifi- 
cance. There is no indication in Human Knowledge (nor in Analysis 
of Matter, where the structuralist thesis is also maintained) that Rus- 
sell interprets his statements in such a way as to raise this issue. 

When the structural principle is applied to the perceptual process, 
all we can legitimately infer about the causes of our percepts is their 
structure. We cannot say these causes are brain events, or light rays, 
or flashes of lightning, for to say this is to go beyond the structuralist 
thesis as formulated. There are, in principle, an infinite number of 
possible entities which can have the same structure as a given per- 
cept, just as there are an infinite number of Kantian things-in-them- 
selves which can be the causes of our percepts. Russell’s structuralist 
thesis is a theory for which neither physics nor common sense can offer 
confirmatory or contrary evidence, ard all arguments in its favor 
which are based upon the nature of tie perceptual process are, and 
must be on Russell’s views, simy!y irrelevant. 

Is it significant to speak of a knowledge of tne structure of the 
causes of our percepts when the nature of those causes is wholly un- 
known and unknowable? I confess I do not find it significant, and I 
suspect that the reason why the structuralist thesis at first sight seems 
plausible is that we involuntarily interpret the expression “knowing the 
structure of an entity” in the sense of (A); that is, in the sense in 
which to know the structure of an entity is to know its parts and 
their interrelations. We thus continue to give this expression its ordi- 
nary meaning, even though it cannot have this meaning when it 
refers to the causes of our percepts. 


WILLIAM C. CLEMENT 
Berkeley, California 








REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


WHAT IS VALUE? AN ESSAY IN PHILOSOPHICAL ANALY- 
SIS. By E. W. Hari. London, Routledge and Kegan Paul Ltd., 
1952. Pp. xiv, 255. $5.00. 


The seemingly naive title of this work is both accurate and mislead- 
ing. It correctly reflects the author’s unquestioning assumption that 
in some sense there are values. Hall writes indeed almost as though 
the emotive theory had never been conceived. Yet any prospective 
reader who supposes from this that Hall uncritically rings out the 
changes of traditional ethical realism will be in for something of a 
shock before he finishes the book. Hall agrees that from one stand- 
point value is unanalyzable, and that value judgments are irreducible. 
But he takes this to mean something quite different from what Moore, 
for example, appears to have understood by it. Hall rejects even the 
formal model of descriptive sentences as a basis for understanding 
value judgments. According to him the latter have a concealed syntax 
which is different in kind from that of factual statements. They are 
also subject to distinctive validating conditions. 

Hall admittedly never succeeds in defining the difference between 
fact and value. In his view this is not due merely to his own philo- 
sophical limitations, for in the end, he believes, the difference cannot 
be directly stated at all. As an analytical philosopher, therefore, the 
only alternative open to him is, as it were, to try to expose the distinc- 
tive nature of value through a series of critical studies of other objec- 
tivistic theories. Criticism is thus an essential adjunct of Hall’s method 
of analysis, Without it any attempt to characterize value as a unique 
ontological category, co-ordinate with fact, would be frustrated from 
the outset. By what might be called the technique of successively less 
misleading approximation, at each state of which still another, more 
subtle categorial confusion is revealed, Hall seeks gradually to “induce” 
in the reader a firmer grasp of the delicate and complex difference 
between value predications and other forms of rational utterance. 

The essential puzzle involved in the analysis of value arises from the 
fact that although value judgments do not assert any matter of fact, 
they somehow include an unasserted reference to fact, which is re- 
vealed in the locution “ought to exist.” Strictly speaking, the answer 
to the question “What is value?” cannot be expressed in a correct 
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language. Indeed, the very question itself, which Hall thinks “so emi- 
nently basic and eminently sensible,” seems inevitably to mislead us into 
an implicit yet fatal blurring of the distinction between what is and what 
ought to be. Thus the dilemma. In a correct language, there is no answer 
to the question. The only possible answers must be formulated in ordi- 
nary language which invariably lands us in paradox. Yet the question 
still persists. 

The difficulty, according to Hall, arises not from the lack of an 
adequate vocabulary, but rather from the nature of value and fact, 
which are irreducible but indefinable features not only of the syntax 
of language but also of what there is. 

The resemblance between Hall’s point of view in this regard and 
that of the early Wittgenstein is not at all coincidental. It is in full 
view throughout the later sections of the book. However, I myself was 
rather more struck by the unanticipated affinity, which Hall himself 
appears not to notice, between many of his characterizations of moral 
discourse and corresponding views of certain neo-Wittgensteinian an- 
alysts, particularly at Oxford. This similarity is all the more striking 
in that Hall regards the departure of the later Wittgenstein and his 
followers from what may be called the linguistic idealism and ontolo- 
gism of the Tractatus as philosophically retrograde. 

Let me try to make this affinity a bit more explicit. In so doing I 
may better succeed in characterizing Hall’s own position, which is a 
difficult one to try to summarize in a significant way. Since Toulmin 
has given us the most well-known statement of the point of view of 
the English school, I will use his work as a basis for comparison. First 
of all, then, ethical naturalism is not a live theoretical option for either 
writer. Yet there is a common rejection, based upon similar arguments, 
of ordinary objectivistic approaches which conceive value as a prop- 
erty. In effect, they both hold Moore to be right in what he denied, 
but wrong in what he asserted. There is a common sense also of the 
theoretical futility of trying to state precisely what the meaning of 
“value” is. Yet neither of them is prepared to follow the emotivists in 
concluding from this that value is a pseudo-concept. Neither thinks 
that value judgments can be properly explained as disguised forms of 
first-personal imperatives (though Hall himself toys with the idea that 
imperatives may be disguised forms of “normatives”). Both writers 
insist upon a sharp distinction between “psychological” questions con- 
cerning the causes that may induce us to accept a moral judgment 
and the “logical” question concerning its validity or legitimacy. There 
is a plain sense, they believe, clearly reflected in the procedures of 
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ordinary ethical language, in which value judgments are “objective” 
and hence justifiable by an appeal to rules. This means that they reject 
Stevenson’s psychologistic account of “disagreement in attitude” as an 
adequate account of ethical disagreement on its logical side.’ It means 
also that there is common agreement that the notion of a “logic” of 
valuation is meaningful. Such a logic, moreover, is held by both writers 
to be fundamentally different in character from the ordinary deductive 
logic of the books. 

But there is still another, deeper likeness which is as central as it 
is elusive. It consists in—how shall I put it?—a covert anti-intellec- 
tualism which is at the same time committed to the defense of valua- 
tion as a form of rational discourse. Or better, and perhaps still more 
darkly, there is a common underlying conviction that the defense of: 
rationality and objectivity in ethics must go together with a rejection 
of any formal identification of factual and value sentences. For at the 
end of the road of intellectualism and descriptivism in ethics, however 
sophisticated it may be, lies moral irrationalism—and this whether 
the intellectualism be naturalistic or non-naturalistic. (See Moore’s 
reply to Stevenson in The Philosophy of G. E. Moore.) 

These remarks are not intended to detract from the originality of 
Hall’s analysis. Quite the contrary. They are intended rather to 
“place” it in the very forefront of contemporary discussions of the 
problems of ethics. I am all the more impressed by this wide area of 
agreement precisely because there is so much difference between the 
respective writers on more “ultimate” questions. In my judgment it is 
this area of agreement which will provide the focal point for further 
analysis on the part of analytical moral philosophers in the decade 
ahead. It is veritably the new thing under the sun which offers a 
plausible way out from the impasse of the emotivist-descriptivist con- 
troversies of recent years. For this reason, despite several serious reser- 
vations on specific points, I am prepared to say that careful reading of 
Hall’s book is mandatory on the part of all philosophers interested in 
the progress of ethical theory. 

I will now say a few words regarding one or two aspects of Hall’s 
later analyses which bear upon some of my own basic doubts about his 
Position. Now one of the most suggestive and provocative parts of the 
book is the section in which he discusses the possibility that value, like 
truth, may be a semantical predicate. In this section there is an es- 





* Hall himself has elsewhere given a searching criticism of Stevenson’s an- 
alysis of disagreements in attitude. 
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pecially brilliant analysis of Perry’s interest theory which Hall inter- 
prets, by deliberately stretching a point, as a kind of precursor of the 
semantical predicate theory. This interpretation requires that “inter- 
est” be construed as referring not to an organic behavior pattern, but 
rather to a distinctive referential aspect of symbols themselves. So 
construed, the “object” of interest, which is so puzzling in Perry’s own 
account, is construed not as the potential terminus ad quem of such 
a pattern, but, somehow, as the referent of a certain unique mode of 
designation. 

Such an interpretation, if it could be carried through, would have 
advantages even for Perry himself. In the first place, it enables us to 
make more sense of Perry’s insistent reiteration that value is a relation 
into which things of any ontological status whatever may enter with 
interested subjects. It enables us to better understand how there can 
in some sense be value even when the object of interest, which is not 
the mediating act of expectation but its cognitive content, is never 
realized at all. And. since interest is distinguishable from cognition, it 
makes it possible to preserve in semantical terms, as a purely behavioral 
interpretation cannot do, a formal distinction between value and fact. 
For if Hall’s interpretation be accepted, fact becomes the reference 
to a cognitive or descriptive sentence, while value is the designatum 
of a different sort of sentence which Hall calls, for purposes of con- 
trast, an “interest” or “value” sentence. (This is not to be confused 
with Perry’s own “interest judgment” which is purely factual.) But 
at the same time since every interest contains an implicit interest 
judgment, every value sentence on this interpretation would include an 
unasserted reference to fact. This would be advantageous since, if 
Hall is right, every value judgment asserts that something ought to 
exist. 

Such an interpretation, Hall fully recognizes, is incompatible with 
many other things that Perry says. Above all it is incompatible with 
the latter’s view that although the “mediating” interest-judgment may 
be mistaken, interest as a whole is never so. For every interest, on 
Perry’s view, there is a corresponding value, whereas it is not the case 
that for every descriptive statement there is a corresponding fact. This 
renders it impossible to say strictly that any interest or, to adopt Hall’s 
new way of putting the matter, that any “value sentence” is in error. 
One presumably could say this, however, if Hall’s interpretation were 
adopted, although it is unfortunately still unclear, even so, as to just 
what the validating conditions of such a sentence might conceivably 


be. 
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In order to resolve this difficulty Hall, examines similarly reinter- 
preted versions of Ewing’s view that value is the “fittingness” of an 
attitude to its object, and Brentano’s neglected but suggestive view that 
value is the being of an object of a right love. In the end, however, 
he feels compelled to reject such views, even when interpreted as hold- 
ing that value is a semantical predicate, precisely because of the fact, 
as he reluctantly admits, that in ordinary discourse words such as 
“good” are ascribed not merely to sentences but to things. If “x is 
good” is essentially an elliptical semantical sentence like “x is true,” 
then it cannot be directly applied to the extralinguistic world. Such a 
limitation, Hall thinks, is fatal. And in order to overcome it, he tenta- 
tively adopts the position that there are “zero-level” value sentences 
which, however, are not true or false, but legitimate or illegitimate. 
“X is good” thus remains strictly irreducible and unanalyzable, but 
we can now also say, by analogy with Tarski’s famous condition for any 
definition of truth, that “‘X is good’ is legitimate if and only if X is 
good.” The semantical term is thus “legitimate” rather than “good” 
itself. “Good” remains a term in the object language. 

Here, however, a curious difficulty presents itself to the reader. All 
along Hall has seemed to hold, as against theories which treat “good” 
as a property, that the grammatical form “x is good” is misleading, 
and that properly interpreted it is an elliptical way of saying “It ought 
to be the case that A is xyz... .” It is this interpretation also which 
appeared to substantiate Hall’s somewhat obscure view, reaf- 
firmed on several occasions, that value judgments contain a non- 
asserted reference to existence. And since he denies that “existence” 
is a property, this seems to imply that, properly speaking, “good,” like 
“true” or “valid,” is an expression which is properly asserted only of 
statements, and not of extralinguistic entities. Now I do not wish to 
quarrel here with the view that “good” is properly applied in “zero- 
level” sentences. That is as it may be. But I cannot see how one can 
at once hold that “good” is a term applying to nonlinguistic entities 
and that “x is good” is an imprecise and misleading way of saying that 
“it is good that such and such is the case.” Perhaps I have somehow 
misconstrued Hall’s intention somewhere, but after several rereadings 
I still find myself in a quandry on this point. And I don't see how it 
really helps to start talking at this point about the “categorial” status 
of value. 

I must also confess that although I am sympathetic to the views 
which, rightly or wrongly, I seem to find him sharing in common with 
some of the younger English ethicists, I have grave doubts precisely at 
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the point where Hall goes beyond them to say what he calls “the 
philosophical thing”—not that I have anything against philosophical 
things as such. In particular, I find the whole attempt to derive meta- 
physical categories from an exposure of “the” (sic) structure of human 
discourse not only a hazardous but an essentially wrong-headed venture. 
Here, if anywhere, is the quintessence of the ontological fallacy. To 
my unsubtle mind, moreover, there is something essentially “queer” 
and paradoxical in locutions such as “there are particulars,” “there 
are states of affairs,” “there are properties,’ and—in Hall’s sense— 
“there are values.” It isn’t that I wish to deny them. It is rather that 
I can’t get the hang of them. I just don’t know what sort of thing to 
say in reply to the question “Are there particulars?” It is like the em- 
barrassment I feel when my young daughter asks “silly questions.” 
I don’t know how to answer the question, because I do not understand 
what sort of thing is being asked. Perhaps all the realist wishes to 
assert in the end is that valuative discourse is rational and objective, 
and that one can make significant mistakes in one’s moral judgments. 
With this I agree. But if this is what he is saying he goes about saying 
it in a very odd and misleading way. 

One last comment. Hall evidently refuses to take the emotive theory 
seriously because it is incompatible with the objectivity which he 
rightly assigns to value judgments. Yet the whole tenor of his analysis 
implies that there is not merely a substantive but also a formal dif- 
ference between factual and value sentences. Value sentences, for him, 
do not in any sense describe the facts of life; they are neither true nor 
false; their underlying syntax, if not unique, is at least very different 
from that of factual assertions. He strongly suggests, also, that whereas 
declarative sentences express beliefs, value sentences may be thought 
of as “normatives,” and that this amounts not to a difference in what 
they refer to but in the very nature of the way in which they “refer.” 
He talks, indeed, as though there were “kinds” of reference, in much 
the same way that other analysts now talk about “kinds” or “modes” 
of meaning. But precisely because “referring” is ordinarily thought of 
as applying only to factual sentences, Hall appears to be faced with a 
strange dilemma: either value sentences strictly do refer, in which case, 
despite his protestations to the contrary, he kas in the end assimilated 
value judgments to statements of fact; or they do not, in which case, 
all the talk about the peculiar kind of reference involved in value 
judgments is simply a misleading way of saying that their mode of 
meaning is nondescriptive, even perhaps, in the narrower sense in 
which that term is now used, “noncognitive.” I submit, however, that 
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one may defend the objectivity of moral discourse without supposing 
that it must be construed as “referring” to anything at all. The issue 
is no longer cognitivism versus the emotive theory. Indeed, Hall him- 
self suggests how “normatives” may be construed as having a syntax 
and a logic without reducing them to statements which are true or 
false. In this way he shows in effect how value judgments may be 
properly said to be objectively justified or legitimatized without imply- 
ing from this that they are a species of referential utterance at all. 

In the end, therefore, it strikes me that although the logic of his 
own analysis forces him in spite of himself away from the semiotic 
reductivism which so seriously handicapped analytical moral philos- 
ophy in the twenties and thirties, he is still unable to enter the philo- 
sophical promised land to which his own powerful and suggestive study 
so plainly points the way. 


Henry Davin AIKEN 
Harvard University 


THE PERSON, OR THE SIGNIFICANCE OF MAN. By Ratpu 
TyLer FLEwE.LLING. Los Angeles, The Ward Ritchie Press, 1952. 
Pp. xii, 339. $4.00. 


The Person is a rewriting of Professor Flewelling’s earlier work, 


Creative Personality. It is substantially a new book, to be read on its 
own merits. The revisions have improved it in both depth and range. 
The book is not systematic or technical philosophy. It is a series of 
essays, somewhat uneven in merit, but devoted to exposition and ap- 
plication of personalism. It is written in pleasing English rather than 
in the jargon that has become obligatory on many philosophers today, 
and has nearly ruined public interest in philosophy, save for squibs in 
The New Yorker. Professor Flewelling sometimes goes too far in the 
direction of popularization, it is true; his chapter headings are often 
purplish—‘“My strip of blue,” “The shadow on the dial,” “Second 
wind,” and “Unexpandables” are examples of his poetic approach. 
But the careful reader, whose concern is for thought, will find a con- 
structive theory of “the person” as the unit of value and of being. 
Flewelling’s personalism is based on “the dogma of self, the ration- 
ality of human experience, belief in the validity of personal interpre- 
tations of reality” (p. 4) and on the further assumption that the 
world is a unified meaning, a coherent whole of some sort. “Science, 
philosophy, and religion” are “different aspects of the one window of 
personal experience” (p. 5). All experience is personal, “Impersonal 
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experience” would be a contradiction in terms, The guiding principle 
here is empirical coherence. 

This starting point also defines the chief intellectual foes of per- 
sonalism, They are the scientific dogmatist, the philosophical subjec- 
tivist, and theological intuitionist (p. 6). Their errors, as will be 
shown later, all rest on incomplete views of personal experience, like 
the errors of materialism and absolutism. 

This personal starting point of all thought provides the key to all 
philosophical problems. When the fact of the total person is forgotten 
or minimized, all problems are obfuscated. For example, cause in 
Hume’s or Kant’s sense leaves thought haunted with vague “unknown 
causes” and “things in themselves.” For Flewelling, it is only in “per- 
sonal intelligence,” that is, in “the total active person” (p. 168) that 
causal activity is experienced; uniformities of sequence are powerless 
abstractions. He adopts the hypothesis that causation as thus experi- 
enced is the type of all metaphysical cause. It might be noted that for 
him, Schopenhauer’s will is as inadequate as Kant’s phenomenal cause, 
and for the same reason; it abstracts from total personality. Again, 
he finds the problem of transcendence and immanence “solved in 
personality and nowhere else” (p. 275). If Nature is analogous to 
sense experience, and God to total personal consciousness, then a di- 
vine person may be seen to include Nature and to transcend it, while 
remaining a unitary person. 

Science, philosophy, and religion are (as we have seen) only sub- 
jective differentiations. He who asserts absolute objective differentia- 
tions (atoms!) corresponding to every subjective difference violates 
the principle of wholeness, which is essential to the person. Flewelling 
opposes the scientific dogmatist because such a man refuses to see his 
presuppositions in the total context of personality. The other enemies, 
the philosophical subjectivist and the theological intuitionist are alike 
in resting their case on fragments of experienced fact and meaning. 
As Flewelling reiterates, the test of truth is the total person, to which 
he adds social communicability (p. 7). Material substance, for ex- 
ample, is to be rejected since it presupposes a back-lying and imper- 
sonal something not found in personal experience. All forms of atom- 
ism are inadequate, since they lack any principle of totality, not to 
mention the person. Analytic philosophy, then, can be only a half meth- 
od, a half truth. On the other hand, absolutism is condemned because it 
fails to do justice to the experienced individuality and privacy of the 
person. Absolutism cannot make all persons “somehow one” without 
contradiction of what it means to be a person. Likewise, Flewelling 
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rejects all irrationalisms, whether philosophical or theological, whether 
Biblical or neo-orthodox. His position is Christian, but not authoritar- 
ian. He recognizes, however, that his position is not popular today; 
“the market for rational coherence . . . is at low ebb” (p. 7). 

This form of personalism has been influenced by Schiller, Bergson, 
and James. It is tinged with pragmatic hues. “Anything is real which 
makes a discernible difference” (p. 4). Flewelling deplores static con- 
cepts and emphasizes movement and life, but does not grapple suffi- 
ciently with the effect of these views on the principle of identity. He 
moves “out of absolutes and relations” (p. 208). Faith and existence 
are actions or effects of action (pp. 230, 325). Personalism is activism. 
Its essence is to be practical. 

Flewelling’s language is often also humanistic. Human conscious- 
ness is the only approach to reality (p. 3). If the “egocentric predica- 
ment” is a necessity, Flewelling makes a virtue of it. In fact, when 
he says that “Nature can speak only through us” (p. 147), his voice 
resembles that of a supposedly “humanistic” Hegel, although Flewell- 
ing is neither a “mere” humanist nor a “mere” Hegelian. He is, how- 
ever, concerned to emphasize the adequacy of the humanistic basis. 
He writes, “Either God is a person . . . or man is the greatest God 
there is” (p. 285). He opts for theism, but his dilemma is humanistic. 

Less conspicuously than might be expected of a pupil of Bowne, he 
is also an idealist. Yet his stress is more on the inadequacy of “meas- 
urable matter and motion” (p. 6) than on constructive idealistic 
argument. His thought at this point rests more on the need of a 
personal agent to guide evolution (chap. xviii), on values which by 
their objectivity point to an objective person (p. 9), and on the prag- 
matic value of theism (p. 10) than on epistemic or ontic considera- 
tions. He believes that the maxim “to be is to act and to act is to co- 
operate” (p. 108) implies a person as agent, yet he does not develop 
this thesis fully. 

The characteristic contribution of the book lies less in its broader 
speculations than in its painstaking and detailed definition of the per- 
son. In contrast to Whitehead’s atomic occasions, Flewelling’s person is 
a continuum, one of whose properties is time-transcendence. Chapter 
XVII is devoted to the concept of the self (or person) as continuum. 
1. The person is a unitary self-consciousness, yet it is not clear whether 
the person includes all of its present consciousness, for the person is 
contrasted with the “external world of . . . phenomena” (p. 25), 
suggesting a dubious denial of the unity of consciousness and the 
separation of sensory phenomena from the person. This is a return to 
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Berkeley’s spirit and ideas, which Flewelling’s concept of the total 
unity of consciousness should have overcome. 2. The person is social. 
Social institutions express and presuppose the person; they have no 
independent existence. There is no social mind apart from the person 
(pp. 16-17). Persons, then, are not isolated monads (p. 233), as 
Dewey seems to have thought they must be if they were conscious be- 
ings. They are interactive and communicating. 3. Persons are active 
and creative; they possess a Whiteheadian creativity, for which neither 
sensations nor impersonal objects could provide an explanation. 
Thought is creative both in discovering truth and in erring (p. 26). 
In magnifying this activity he contrasts thought with “insensate 
mountains” (p. 26)—a phrase that smacks more of dualistic realism 
than of personalism. Finding the reality of person-soul to consist in 
its activity, he excludes any doctrine of a spiritual substance, yet with- 
out close examination of that doctrine (pp. 103-104). 4. Flewelling’s 
person is free in the sense of being self-directing and self-functioning 
and also (somewhat enigmatically) “superior to all events” (pp. 19- 
20). Is not the active person a complex event? Freedom is treated in 
Chapter XI as creation of moral values (p. 89). Soul is distinguished 
from person as the highest realization of self-consciousness (p. 163), 
so that soul is person at its best. 5. The person experiences degrees of 
awareness, from the dimmest subconsciousness to the highest peaks 


of soul (p. 163). 6. The person endures (as Bergson’s durée réelle) 
whether or not reflective self-consciousness is present. In thus enduring, 
the person combines in his experience temporal change with change- 
less meanings (p. 58). In short, he is temporal and also transcends 
time. This whole theory of the person is a reading-off of the facts of 


personal experience, rather than an appeal to any unexperienceable 
entities. 


As has already been stated, the book is not primarily metaphysical. 
Yet there is an undeniable metaphysical orientation in the whole ex- 
position, Flewelling holds to the metaphysical reality of purpose as 
objective and personal. All integration, uniformity, and evolution in- 
volve purposive personality (p. 42). Chromosomes, for example, “look 
forward to a world they have not as yet known” (p. 213). Objects in 
geneial depend upon a supreme creative Mind for their existence ana 
their 2v..lution (p. 149). Yet here it is not made explicit whether we 
have an idealism, a dualism, or a pluralism of kinds in the created 
objects, once they are created. Interaction and relativity presuppose 
a co-ordinated universe, and co-ordination requires a Suprerne In- 
telligence as co-ordinator (pp. 51, 208-210). Unrelated plurality is 
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unintelligible. Nevertheless, persons are true individuals that can’t be 
analyzed away. The universe is a society of persons. Its “true oneness 
comes through pluralism, the unity of souls comes through love” 
(p. 250). Thus personalism is synthesis of monism and pluralism. 

While Flewelling avoids claims of apodictic certainty for his system, 
he remarks that “the reality of God is demonstrable in personal ex- 
perience as the source of power, inspiration, and moral strength” (p. 
288). The word “demonstrable” (which is left undefined) suggests 
cogent proof; the rest of the sentence makes clear that pragmatic effi- 
cacy rather than logical necessity, is the meaning of demonstration for 
him. 

The book gives considerable information about personalism, and 
evidences creative thought and wide reading. It is regrettable that the 
essay style involves laying more stress on exposition and appreciation 
than on the logical and empirical grounds for personalism. 

There are numerous loose statements. A section is headed “The In- 
finite as the Incomprehensible” (p. 70). To be “beyond comprehen- 
sion” is its “leading characteristic’ (p. 70). Much more should be 
said. The treatment is dangerously near to the irrationalism which 
Flewelling rejects on principle. 


There seems to be an excess of optimism in the theory of evil. “No 
possible evil can come to man which he cannot turn into good” (p. 


224). Does Flewelling think empirically here? Has he in mind the 
incurably insane individual? The cancer patient? The victims of cy- 
clones and tornados? Much qualification and empirical detail are 
needed here. Indeed, man is assigned almost divine powers (or satanic, 
if you please) when it is said that there are many physical evils which 
“man himself creates” (p. 221). In a loose sense, this is a truth. Yet, 
is man the creator either of the laws of nature in general or of disease 
germs in particular? Or of the laws of atomic fission? 

A critic who was not willing to bow to the combined authority of 
St. Paul, Hegel, and military tradition might well raise a question 
about Flewelling’s glorification of death. “To die for others,” he says, 
“is the supreme moral achievement.” Does this mean that all good 
men should aim at martyrdom as their life’s goal? Doubtless an al- 
truistic commitment which includes a willingness to die for others 
is man’s noblest attitude. Yet it is at least as lofty to be willing to live 
for others in “blood, sweat, and tears” as to be willing to die for them. 
The living may require the higher and more sustained devotion. No 
single act can be better than a whole life. The meaning of a man’s 
death must be found in its relation to his life. 
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The author defends immortality for those who are worthy of it. 
The reader wishes for more grounds to support this interestingly se- 
lective view. Flewelling goes on to assign immortality to a realm 
wholly “beyond time” (p. 308). Yet he gives no empirically person- 
alistic account of this abstraction. The concept of time is too difficult 
and too essential to persons to be banished so cavalierly. Kant’s strug- 
gles with the timeless in Das Ende aller Dinge are not especially en- 
couraging. A more empirical personalist should find timeless immortal- 
ity not merely difficult. He should find it impossible. 

The Person lacks the vacuous precision of much current philosophi- 
cal writing. It also lacks the clear systematic coherence that a philos- 
opher desires. It is distinctly “popular.” Yet it says much that is true, 
and that is often ignored in these analytic days. It suggests, in an in- 
formal and stimulating way, many lines of thought. For the modern 
man to whom philosophy is still a love of wisdom, the book has much 
to say. Flewelling has the courage and the insight to tackle vital prob- 
lems which many moderns are trying to brush aside as meaningless. 
Those who still believe that it is better to reason than to find excuses 
for evasion of reasoning will take courage from Flewelling. 


EpcarR SHEFFIELD BRIGHTMAN 
Boston University 


LA PENSEE DE GEORGE SANTAYANA. I: Santayana en Amé- 
rique. By Jacques Duron. Paris, Librairie Nizet, 1950. Pp. 556. 


M. Duron’s book, which was presented to the Sorbonne as a doctoral 
thesis, is noteworthy on several counts. Not only is it the first thor- 
ough study of a contemporary American philosopher to appear in 
French, but it is by far the most careful examination of Santayana’s 
thought to be made in any language. Such a work is all the more un- 
expected coming from a country in which none of Santayana’s major 
writings has been translated, and in which as Duron says they have 
been almost totally ignored. 

If we retain a stereotyped image of the French intellectual tradi- 
tion, this long-standing neglect of Santayana is puzzling. In his forma- 
tive years he was much influenced by French writers, and his human- 
ism and his classicism, so it would appear, should long-ago have struck 
a responsive chord in their countrymen, Duron points to the lucidity 
and sensualité de Vintelligence which might lead a Frenchman to feel 
at home in Santayana’s climate, and he remarks that his “honorary 
Catholicism” aligns him with Montaigne, Renan, Barrés, and Maurras. 
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But a closer look at the intellectual scene in France during the past 
few decades would make the indifference to Santayana easier to un- 
derstand. For French thought in this period has been in active revolt 
against those very qualities and attitudes that we associate with 
Latinity; if we put the matter fancifully in terms of ethnic strains, we 
could say that the Celtic and Teutonic elements in the French compo- 
sition have all but submerged the Mediterranean. At any rate, we can 
see that a position like Santayana’s would encounter some difficulty 
in fitting into a philosophical spectrum heavily weighted at the ends 
by Marxism and by a Catholicism more than honorary, and solidly 
occupied at the academic center by Philosophie de l’Esprit and by the 
effort to ingest Hegel, Schelling, Kierkegaard, Husserl, and Heidegger. 
A characteristic judgment was made by a young French philosopher 
after leafing through The Life of Reason: “All that is old hat: we 
passed through that in the last century!” 

Such an opinion is not shared by Duron, who finds a high degree 
of originality in Santayana’s reworking of the various traditions which 
have influenced him, and who treats his version of naturalism as far 
more sensitive to the problems of human existence than any of the 
naturalisms of the nineteenth century. Yet Duron anticipates that a 
translation of Santayana’s works would find a possible European audi- 
ence only in “those whom a certain existentialism attracts without 
satisfying” (p. 500). Indeed, it may be expected that the sequel to the 
present volume, to be centered around the phenomenology and on- 
tology of Realms of Being, will show in detail the relevance of San- 
tayana’s thought to the preoccupations of Continental philosophy, a 
relevance indicated by the author’s judgment that the philosophy of 
existence developed in the later pentalogy was already foreshadowed 
in The Life of Reason, and by a suggestion that attention to San- 


tayana might help to guide the existentialists out of their blind alley 
of the moment: 


Existentialism . . . if it tears away what it believes to be the mask of essences 
to uncover the naked reality of existence, has so far failed to rediscover or 
to construct the ideal meanings which could convert into authentic reasons 
for living, and into a better grounded freedom, the too certain motives for 
desolation which accompany this brutal unmasking. But the philosophy of 
Santayana, which denudes existence likewise, and which furthermore pro- 
claims the irrationality of the world without uproar and without romanticism, 
can beyond this supply the mind with a resource of serenity and even with an 
aspiration toward the ideal which can save it from foundering in the torment 
of anguish or in the seductions of the arbitrary [p. 500]. 


Such observations on the timeliness of Santayana’s work, although 
y , 
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they are of special interest, occupy only a small part of Duron’s book, 
which is mainly devoted to a systematic analysis of the structure of 
Santayana’s thought to the time when he left Harvard, and to a study 
of its place in its context, social and philosophical. The author shows 
both a grasp of the main currents of American thought, and a minute 
acquaintance with the minor eddies of the periodical literature, which 
would be exemplary in an American scholar and are quite astounding 
in one writing in an alien philosophical ambience. No one on this side 
of the Atlantic has yet performed a similar service on behalf of recent 
French philosophy. Duron has given accurate summaries of Santa- 
yana’s principal doctrines, and sensitive renderings of many of his 
choicest aphorisms, in such a way as to compensate so far as may be for 
the lack of translations and to stimulate a demand for them. 
Especially worthy of attention is the author’s careful treatment of 
Santayana’s theory of mind, which shows more patient unravelling of 
its subtleties than is achieved by most of his American critics, particu- 
larly those of the pragmatic persuasion. It is in this department of his 
philosophy that Duron finds both the crucial difficulty in the way of 
its internal coherence and, at the same time, Santayana’s unique 


pensée which gives the key to his moral idealism and distinguishes his 
naturalism from other naturalisms: 


joined to the tragic confession of the radical impotence of spirit in the world, 
the sense of a distinction to be made between apparent power and veritable 
power; the fundamental conviction that true efficacy is not on the side of 
matter, although it alone possesses the power to produce, but on the side of 
spirit, because, derivative though it is, it alone has the power to consume; 
and consequently the idea that in reserving to matter a monopoly of the ap- 
parent power, not only does this not destroy but on the contrary it places on 
the sole possible foundation the true, the outstanding fecundity of spirit, and 
in return and so to speak retroactively, the true fecundity of nature likewise 
[p. 482]. 

The emotional resonance of this “distinctive idea” of Santayana’s con- 
sists in the blending of two themes: “useless tears before the funda- 
mental irrationality of things” and the sense that consciousness and 
value constitute a “gratuitous miracle at the heart of this very irration- 
ality” (p. 482). 

In addition to Santayana’s theory of mind, Duron finds other ob- 
stacles to the internal coherence of the philosophy in such related mat- 
ters as the connection between “physics” and “dialectic,” and the 
origin of reason in both science and ethics from such an irrational 
world as Santayana describes. Although the critic believes that San- 
tayana has not resolved these questions, he does not assert that they 
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are irresoluble in terms of his basic principles. More serious than such 
“difficulties” are certain “limitations” of Santayana’s vision, which, 
according to Duron, consist in his failure to firm up his materialism 
and his conception of human nature with data from the natural and 
social sciences, his radical repudiation of metaphysics, and a dogmatic 
prejudice against romanticism in all its forms that makes him insensi- 
tive to the pressure of those “negative values” which to current Euro- 
pean thought supply a new domain for intellectual exploitation and 
at the same time constitute a moral obsession. 


Puiuie Briar RIce 
Kenyon College 


PLATONS ENTWICKLUNG ZUR DIALEKTIK. By Bruno Lr- 
BRuCKS. Frankfurt am Main, Vittorio Klostermann, 1949. Pp. 255. 
Geb. 17.50. 


The title of this book is misleading. Liebrucks’ chief concern, as he 
tells us in the Introduction, is to determine, from a study of certain 
of the middle and late dialogues, the extent of Plato’s initial debt to 
Parmenides and the extent of his subsequent departure from him. In 
the first portion of his book Liebrucks shows, through an examination 
of the Phaedo and the Republic, how Plato’s acceptance of the un- 


changing character of the real led to a division between the sensible 
and the intelligible worlds, and how this division gave rise to two prob- 
lems which occupied much of Plato’s attention in the late dialogues: 
the problem of the relation of Forms to things, and the problem of the 
relations of the Forms among themselves. In all this we are on familiar 
ground, and if in matters of detail Liebrucks is apt to find Parmeni- 
dean influence where it very probably does not exist, this is a minor 
fault. In the second portion of the book, however, Liebrucks offers a 
reinterpretation of certain of the late dialogues, notably the Sophist 
and the Parmenides, which commands attention by its novelty, and 
which is intended to show that Plato succeeded in solving not only 
the second of the problems mentioned above but also the first. 
Liebrucks holds that Plato was able to answer both these questions 
because he ceased to think of the Forms as self-subsistent entities and 
came to think of them as existing in and through their relationships. 
He finds his evidence for this in Plato’s discussion of the “greatest 
kinds,” where, having distinguished the Same and the Other, Plato 
goes on to say that we speak of some things simply by themselves 
(aira xa6’ abra) but of others in relation to something else (xpés 
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adda). The Other, he says, is of the second sort; it is always other 
than something (Sophist 255 C-D). But how does Plato conceive re- 
lations? Liebrucks refers us to the Categories where at 6a 36 Aristotle 
says that we call that xpés 7: which is said to be what it is relative 
to something else (“das das, was es ist, in Bezug auf anderes gennant 
wird”). This definition, Liebrucks appears to hold, does not merely 
tell us how the words xpés tr are used, but also throws light on the 
kind of being which a thing spoken of in this way possesses. This kind 
of being is different from that which a substance has, though Aristotle 
acknowledges that it is difficult if not impossible to demonstrate that 
no substance belongs to such a relation. Pursuing this line of thought, 
Liebrucks holds that the being of the Other is a relational being (Be- 
zuglichsein) , and that this is true also of the other kinds, since they not 
only share in the nature of the Other, but this sharing constitutes the 
ground of their association (xo:vwvia ). Thus the world of self-subsistent 
Forms which we find in the middle dialogues is abandoned in favor of 
a system of relationships (Bezuglichkeitssysteme). 

Against this view it is perhaps sufficient to point out that we have 
no reason to suppose that Plato ever used the words wpés rt in the sense 
suggested. The distinction made at Sophist 255 C-D is the same as that 
made at Republic 438 A and Parmenides 133 C, where Plato is con- 
cerned simply with relative terms. As Cornford points out in his com- 
mentary on the Sophist, Plato does not think of difference as a rela- 
tion subsisting between two things but as a kind to which every other 
kind belongs in addition to having its own nature. The xowwia of the 
Forms is thus something over and above their separate existence. 

Liebrucks holds that his interpretation supplies the key to an under- 
standing of the Parmenides, which he apparently regards as having 
been written after the Sophist. The objections raised by Parmenides in 
the first part of the dialogue arise, he holds, solely from Parmenides’ 
taking the Forms as things apart from their relations. He holds, fur- 
ther, that Plato was aware of this, and that he raised the objections 
precisely for the purpose of showing what happens when the Forms 
are treated in this way. According to Liebrucks the second part of the 
dialogue is simply a further working out of the thesis that the being 
of the Forms.is relational. Hypotheses I, IV, VI, and VIII prove the 
thesis indirectly, while Hypotheses II, III, V, and VII prove it di- 
rectly. 

Ingenious as this view is (and it is worked out in great detail) , there 
are difficulties which seem fatal to it. What textual evidence have we 
that Plato viewed the objections put forward by Parmenides as arising 
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solely from the attempt to think of the Forms as self-subsistent? Lie- 
brucks translates gaivera: obrw ye at 131 C “so kommt es wenigstens 
auf diese Weise heraus.” But of7w simply refers to the sail-analogy 
previously accepted by both parties; it does not refer to a way of 
thinking about the kind of being which the Forms have. The real 
source of Parmenides’ objections, which is Plato’s assumption that a 
Form is a kind of perfect particular, does not appear to have been 
noticed by Liebrucks. If we turn to the second portion of the dia- 
logue, it is clear that on Liebruck’s interpretation the second hypothe- 
sis must assert more than the first. But this claim is not supported by 
Plato’s substitution of the words é ei éorw for ei é éorw at 142 B, for 
as Richard Robinson has shown (“Plato’s Parmenides,” Classical Phi- 
lology, XXXVII [1942], 73-75), there is no significance in the order 
of the words, and we can infer nothing from accentuation., Moreover, 
Parmenides introduces the second hypothesis with the words “let us 
go back to our hypothesis and examine it again from the beginning” 
(142 A) ; and surely the whole point of the last part of the dialogue is 
that a mass of contradictions may arise from a single hypothesis. No 
doubt they arise because different interpretations are placed upon the 
hypothesis from the outset, but we are not warranted in supposing that 
Plato was aware of this, and without such an assumption Liebrucks’ 
interpretation falls through. Even if such objections could be met, we 
should be faced with a much more formidable question. For if the real 
purpose of the dialogue is, as Liebrucks holds, to put forward a new 
ontology, how can Plato have been so obtuse as to conceal this purpose 
from us so completely? Liebrucks does not answer this question, and 
his failure to do so must in large part be imputed to his ignorance of 
the work done by English scholars on ‘this subject. 

The title of this study would lead one to expect some account of the 
development of Plato’s dialectic, but in fact no such account is offered. 
By ‘dialectic’ Liebrucks appears to mean sometimes the method of 
elenchus used in the early dialogues, sometimes the method of hypo- 
thesis developed in the middle dialogues, and sometimes the method 
of division described in the late dialogues, though these are clearly 
very different methods. Again, his use of the word in connection with 
the Parmenides and the Sophist is difficult to understand. The xowwwvia 
of the kinds is made possible, he holds, by “the dialectical essence of 
each individual kind.” Precisely what this means it would be hard to 
say, but Liebrucks evidently believes that it solves the problem of the 
relation between Forms and things by showing that the division be- 
tween them which we find in the middle dialogues no longer exists. 
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By virtue of their inner dialectic the kinds “gehen quer hindurch durch 
die Wirklichkeit.” How they do this, however, is not made clear, and 
it is hard to see how anything in the text tends to support either of 
these extraordinary statements. 


Joun Rosinson 
University of Maryland 


PLATO’S PHAEDRUS. By R. Hackrortu. Cambridge, Cambridge 
University Press, 1952. Pp. vii, 172. $3.75. 


PLATO’S STATESMAN. By J. B. Skemp. New Haven, Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1952. Pp. 244. $4.00. 


The interest in Plato’s later dialogues which began with Campbell’s 
edition of the Sophist and Statesman in 1867 has given rise to a series 
of valuable translations of these dialogues with accompanying com- 
mentaries. Professor Cornford began the series with his translations of 
the Theaetetus, Sophist, Timaeus, and Parmenides. In 1943 Professor 
Hackford, his successor as Lawrence Professor of Ancient Philosophy in 
the University of Cambridge, brought out a translation of the Phile- 
bus, and now we are fortunate in being able to add to this list a new 
rendering of the Phaedrus by Professor Hackforth and a translation 


of the Statesman by Professor J. B. Skemp. 
As Professor Hackforth points out, there has been little agreement 


as to the primary concern of the Phaedrus. He himself holds that its 
purpose is three-fold: 


(1) To vindicate the pursuit of philosophy, in the meaning given to that 
word by Socrates and Plato, as the true culture of the soul (yuxfs bepareia), 
by contrast with the false claims of contemporary rhetoric to provide that 
culture. This I regard as the most important purpose. (2) To make pro- 
posals for a reformed rhetoric, which should subserve the ends of philosophy 
and adopt its method. (3) To announce a special method of philosophy— 
the ‘dialectic’ method of Collection and Division—and to exemplify this 
both positively (in the two speeches of Socrates) and negatively (in the 
speech of Lysias). 


How, then, are we to account for the prominence of love in the dia- 
logue? Professor Hackforth answers that for Plato philosophy is love: 


vovs in Plato is not mere intellect divorced from passion and desire, as a 
superficial reading of Phaedo and Republic might perhaps lead us to sup- 
pose; it is reason or thought moved by desire, by the desire of the soul for 
that which is akin to it, the desire to know and enjoy its object in that com- 
plete union which the great mystics have sought to describe, and which 
Plato himself so often describes in terms of sexual imagery. 
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It is well to be reminded of this insight, which is fundamental to Plato. 
Yet it is precisely his faith in the power of reason that divides Plato 
so sharply from the great mystics, and leads him to put forward in the 
Phaedrus a new philosophical method. It is in the elucidation of this 
method, to which Plato attached the greatest importance, that Pro- 
fessor Hackforth’s commentary is most deficient. 

As Professor Hackforth states, the ostensible purpose of the method 
is to furnish definitions. Yet it is doubtful whether even in the Phae- 
drus itself this is its sole purpose. It is clear from his description of the 
“method of Hippocrates” at 269 E-270 C that Plato thought this 
method identical with the method of Collection and Division. Yet the 
two methods evidently have different purposes; for the orator who 
employs the “Hippocratic” method must not stop when he has got a 
definition of soul but go on to classify the different kinds of soul—a 
task in which the instrument used is again Division. 

The details of the method of Collection and Division are not clear. 
What is it, for example, that we collect into a unity in Collection? 
Professor Hackforth suggests that whereas Division is concerned wholly 
with kinds, collection may be of particulars or of kinds, This is an 
advance over the view of Cornford and most others (including Pro- 
fessor Skemp) that both Collection and Division are concerned wholly 
with kinds, but it does not go far enough. At 249 B, in what is cer- 
tainly a generalized description of Collection, we are said to pass “from 
a plurality of perceptions to a unity gathered together by reasoning” 
(reading with Professor Hackforth é« woddGy lévr’ aicOhoewy eis & 
oyiouG@ Evvarpobuevov ). But sense-perception is always of particulars. 
Again, Plato calls this process “recollection,” of which the Phaedo has 
already given us an account. Just as in the Phaedo it is the sight of 
equal things that leads us to recall equality itself, so in the Phaedrus 
it is the perception of beauty in this world that leads the lover to true 
beauty (249 D). This suggests that when Plato refers to the “dull or- 
gans” (duvdpav dpyavwv) with which men approach the images of jus- 
tice and the like he is referring not to the reasoning powers but to the 
senses, of which sight is the sharpest (dfurarn, 249 D). 

If we turn to Division, other questions arise. Why, for example, does 
Plato tell us that we must keep dividing until we reach something that 
permits of no further division (rod arunrov, 277 B) if we have al- 
ready isolated what we wish to define? A discussion of such difficulties 
as these would have been especially welcome from Professor Hack- 
forth, whose good sense and scholarship are apparent throughout the 


book. 
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Professor Skemp, instead of interpolating commentary between sec- 
tions of the text, has made fuller use of footnotes and has prefaced 
his translation with essays on the political thought of the dialogue 
(unfortunately it is impossible to discuss this essay here), certain 
philosophical questions, and the myth at 268 D-274 D. 

It has been the fate of the Statesman to be treated piecemeal. 
Writers on Greek political thought have seized upon those passages 
in it which were relevant to their purpose and ignored the rest; others 
have fastened upon passages illustrating the use of Division in the late 
dialogues. But no earlier writer has attempted to present the dialogue 
as a unified whole. Professor Skemp’s attempt to do so is vitiated at 
the outset by his conviction that the real importance of the dialogue 
lies in its political content. It is true, Professor Skemp says, that Plato 
seems to suggest that the Statesman is primarily an exercise in philo- 
sophical method. But it would be dangerous, he holds, to take him too 
literally. The early divisions “prove to be faulty and even when cor- 
rected they are inadequate to reveal the statesman’s real nature. In 
the end the ‘example’ of weaving provides the key, and the various 
‘divisions’ are relegated to a subordinate function.” 

To this it must be objected that Plato does not merely ‘suggest’ that 
the search for the statesman is primarily an exercise in method; he 
tells us so very plainly. Its purpose, he says, is to make us better dialec- 
ticians (dadextixwrépors, 285 D), and there is nothing in the dialogue 
to suggest that he does not mean exactly what he says. To suppose 
that the results of the earlier divisions are abandoned for the example 
of weaving is to mistake the function of example. At 279 A the 
Stranger observes that “since there are countless others who contend 
that they, rather than the kingly sort, have the care of states, we must 
accordingly remove all these and isolate the king; and, as we said, to 
accomplish this we need an example” (mapadeiyyaros ). Thus the use 
of example is not a substitute for Division but is subordinate to it— 
and at 287 B the Stranger accordingly takes up the division where he 
left it at 276 D. 

We must now turn to Professor Skemp’s further contention that the 
early divisions constitute “a gentle satire on the over-enthusiastic use 
of the method of Division by some members of the Academy itself.” 
Professor Skemp suggests that Plato is laughing at us when he tells us 
that “the true political art is the art of the nurture of wingless bipeds 
in herds rather than, for instance, the art of the nurture of fishes in 
shoals.” He points out that the young Socrates is twice rebuked for 
supposing that a sound definition has been reached. And he interprets 
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Plato’s insistence that Division need not be dichotomous as a defiance 
of Speusippos. 

None of these considerations seem very weighty. The note of satire 
is quite absent from the divisions leading to the art of herding wing- 
less bipeds (which Plato himself admits is not a satisfactory account 
of the statesman’s art). Indeed, Plato’s attitude to these divisions is 
exactly that imputed to him in the famous fragment of Epicrates, 
satirizing the attempt of the young men of the Academy to define, 
under Plato’s direction, a pumpkin (cf. 286 D). The rebuking of the 
young Socrates is merely a device for bringing out such important 
points as the distinction between division into kinds and division into 
parts (262 A ff), and dichotomy is abandoned at 287 B simply because 
Plato is about to embark on a classification of the goods of the state. 
When he is not concerned with classification he insists on cutting in 
two (e.g., 264 E; cf. 262 E). 

Professor Skemp says a number of worthwhile things about the 
method of Division, but his treatment of Collection is disappointing. 
It is true that Plato does not carry out any formal collection in the 
early divisions; but this is because collection is not (except in the 
Philebus) a formal procedure, i.e., one governed by rules such as we 
find given for division. Nevertheless there are many examples of it. 
At 259 B-C, for example, the Stranger points out that the statesman, 
the king, the slave-master, and the master of a household are alike in 
that they practice one art, the art of ruling. To see the many as one 
is precisely the work of collection as described at 285 B. It is Plato’s 
habit of indicating the collection after the division it logically precedes 
that confuses. ; 

Professor Skemp’s translation is unnecessarily wordy. To translate 
278 C 2-6, for example, he uses 86 words as against Fowler’s 39 and 
the text’s 29; to translate 295 A 4-7, 76 words as against Fowler’s 31 
and the text’s 30. The effect is misleading, and there are a number 
of passages in which Professor Skemp’s rendering seems highly ques- 
tionable (e.g., 264 E). In at least one instance (278 E) words appear to 
have fallen out in translation. 


Joun Rosinson 
University of Maryland 


CULTURE AND FAITH. By Ricuarp Kroner. Chicago, The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1951. Pp. xv, 278. $5.00. 


As the title suggests, the basic concern of this book is with the re- 
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lation between culture and faith. But this is but another way of treat- 
ing the problem of the relation between secular philosophy and Chris- 
tian theology. Professor Kroner rejects the views of both (1) philoso- 
phers who claim that human experience can be fully understood and 
interpreted by philosophy without benefit of faith and (2) theologians 
who assert that their thought is “confessional” and therefore moves 
within the framework of the assumptions and commitments of their 
faith. Against the confessional theologican, he asserts that philosophy 
has an independent sphere in which “it appeals to man as such and 
that its methods do not presuppose a definite creed or personal devo- 
tion and loyalty but are universal . . .” (p. 8). Against philosophers 
who claim the self-sufficiency of philosophy, he argues that the philo- 
sophic enterprise, conceived as man’s understanding of himself, can- 
not finally be completed within its own territory. At this point he parts 


company with Hegel, Whitehead, and others who have produced philo- 
sophical theologies. 


Professor Kroner’s basic assumption is that the attempt to under- 
stand our experience involves us inevitably in certain antinomies. The 
primary antinomy is that of the duality of ego (or self) and world. 
“The antagonistic views of epistemological immanentism (or idealism) 
and the epistemoloyical transcendentism (or realism) are equally well 


grounded in experience” (p. 33). This primary antinomy develops in 
the course of experience four others: (1) individuality and universal- 
ity, (2) oneness and manifoldness, (3) freedom and necessity, and 
(4) time and eternity. Although developed by thought as logical con- 
tradictions, the author contends that in unreflective experience the 
antinomies appear in the form of emotional tensions and passions, like 
grief and despair, anxiety, unrest, and perplexity. “All these emotions 
which move the soul to its depths are evidences and symptoms not 
only of individual and specific difficulties which the self undergoes, 
but also of the universal situation in which man finds himself, of his 
metaphysical status” (p. 62). 

The antinomies describe the human situation and set the task of 
civilization, i.e., to resolve thern. This is the key to the author’s phi- 
losophy of culture. Culture is the human attempt to resolve in various 
ways, and on various levels, the contradictions and tensions of human 
experience. But however valuable these various attempts are, they 
can never be completely successful, either separately or all together. 
The greatest danger, he thinks, comes from the failure to recognize 
the limits of the several cultural activities. The transgression of their 
limits by science, politics, art, and morality produce, respectively, 
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scientism, statism, aestheticism, and moralism—each one offering a 
total solution to the problems of culture when in the nature of the 
case it can deliver only a partial solution. This leads the author to 
conclude that “culture is a tragic undertaking if it is not supplemented 
by a faith which assures us that it is not destitute of meaning, although 
it cannot be finished and although it does not bring the ultimate satis- 
faction for which we long” (p. 179). 

What sort of faith does Professor Kroner proclaim, and how does 
he conceive that it may consummate culture? The faith advocated is 
a special kind of moral faith, joining moral reason with mystical 
experience (not with theoretical reason, as did Kant), in order to 
arrive at religious faith. Nevertheless, the criterion of an acceptable 
faith is moral, “faith is true... to the extent that it is morally good 
and just and generates moral goodness and justice” (p 194). The 
content of faith must not be confused with dogma, since this would 
equate faith with the content of human thought and surrender it to 
logic. “Faith does not solve the logical contradictions in a logical 
fashion; on the contrary, it solves the living self-contradictions in a 
living fashion by articulating imaginatively mystical experience and 
by interpreting events in the light of spiritual devotion” (p. 264). 

Culture and Faith is an important book, philosophically mature and 
reflecting a lifetime of concern with the problems dealt with. Philo- 
sophically most interesting is the author’s view that the antinomies of 
experience describe a universal human condition, i.e., man’s “meta- 
physical status.” In so far as this thesis can be substantiated, it con- 
stitutes a devastating argument against relativism, particularly ethical 
relativism. If we can locate human ills in man’s “metaphysical status” 
it follows that human good would have the same universal status, i.e., 
it would consist of the resolution of the contradictions in the universal 
human situation. 

Naturalistic philosophers will, of course, deny that the “antinomies 
of experience” really are universal, asserting that they are individual. 
and particular problems, relative to particular situations. They would 
argue that the antinomies appear universal and “existential” to Pro- 
fession Kroner only because of his particular analysis of experience. 
Existentialist theologians, too, will find fault with the thesis that an- 
tonomous cultural activities, including philosophy, are possible inde- 
pendently of an informing faith. They might even quote the author 
against himself when he says that “all culture is the culture of the 
faith that guides and inspires it . . .” (p. 270). Should these critics 
be correct, then Professor Kroner’s own philosophy of culture reflects 
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from the beginning the faith with which he merely proposes to crown 
it. 

Certainly these are among the great questions of our time, and be- 
cause the author so boldly challenges the relativism current in much 
of both philosophical and theological writing, he deserves a careful 
reading. Perhaps the “critical method” as practiced by Professor 
Kroner is just what we need to reassert the relevance of philosophy 
to culture while at the same time leaving room for a faith in which 
the meaning of the human enterprise can be vindicated. 


HERMAN A. BRAUTIGAM 
Colgate University 


AESTHETIC STUDIES. Architecture and Poetry. By KaTHERINE 
Grtpert. Durham, North Carolina, Duke University Press, 1952. 
Pp. vii, 145. $3.00. 


This is a thin collection of eight essays and addresses, some of which 
have previously appeared in print, on various topics in aesthetics. 

Three of the essays are specifically concerned with architectural 
themes. “Seven Senses of a Room” is a description of seven “modes of 


apprehending an aesthetic form” such as a room. These seven “modes” 
are, presumably, seven different ways in which one can consider, or 
approach and appreciate a room; e.g., if one delights in “solidity and 
finality, and in the presence of obvious shape and protecting bounds” 
(p. 7), and if one looks for such qualities, one is then considering the 
room in “The cell or fortress mode.” If one attends to the “immediate 
connection with nature; with sun, air, the landscape, and whole 
stretch of space” (p. 7), one is then considering the room in “The 
porch or ‘organic’ mode.” “Clean and Organic: A study in Architec- 
tural Semantics” is, as its title suggests, an examination of the use of 
the terms “clean” and “organic” found in recent discussions of archi- 
tecture. The essay “Architecture and the Poet” is perhaps best charac- 
terized as a plea for “a room of her own.” Modern designers “are little 
concerned with the poet’s corner, the prophet’s chamber, and the 
philosopher’s armchair” (p. 46). Today’s emphasis is on “sharing,” 
“collective,” “group,” “communal,” “organic.” “Who has the imagi- 
nation to design a proper place—study, bedroom, or penthouse—for 
the encouragement and protection of the imagination?” (p. 47). 
There are also three essays concerned with matters pertaining to 
poetry. The theme of “Recent Poets on Man and His Place” is “the 
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definition of essential traits in one art—poetry; in one period—the last 
half-century; and in one relation, viz., to the eternal philosophical 
problem of man and his place in the world” (p. 51). In “A Spatial 
Configuration in Five Recent Poets” three classes of spatial image 
prominent in recent poetry are discussed. It is suggested that an “ha- 
bitual preference for certain types of spatial image in the same period 
by a group of important poets is symptomatic of a common basic way 
of taking the world” (p. 96). “Recent Catholic Views on Art and 
Poetry” is a discussion of current Thomistic analyses of the notions of 
“craft” and “inspiration.” The essays “The Relation between Aes- 
thetics and Art-Criticism” and “Art: Reminder and Delight,” this 
last being a review of a book by A. Coomaraswamy, conclude the 
volume. 

It is difficult to know just whom this collection of essays is primarily 
aimed at or written for. In the essay on the relation between aesthetics 
and art criticism, the task of the aesthetician is said to be to “define 
a sphere,” to distinguish art from “nonart.” The philosopher is held 
to be well qualified for this task. “His life is spent in tracing and sort- 
ing universals” (p. 122). “The philosopher should be the critic’s expert 
consultant on the precise meaning of the predicate terms art, beauti- 
ful, ugly, moral, religious, end, means, matter, form, etc.” (p. 123). 
Though one can have grave doubts whether the task of an aesthetician 
is reasonably delimited in this fashion, and though many may be a bit 
dismayed by this vision of the philosopher as stock-clerk in a shop of 
universals (or is it as lexicographer-king?), that this describes at least 
one prominent aspect of an aesthetician’s philosophical activity is be- 
yond question. Thus one might suppose this volume of aesthetic studies 
is primarily aimed at and addressed to critics, that it is an attempt to 
clarify certain crucial terms employed by art critics. This supposition 
is borne out by a consideration of the subject matter of some of the 
various essays. However, if such is the aim of this volume, it must be 
judged a failure. It is extremely unlikely that the author’s discussions 
can prove of any service to any critic who is in any need of clarifica- 
tion as to the precise meanings of the terms considered. To see that 
this is so, it is necessary to consider the character of the analyses given. 

In the essay “Clean and Organic: A Study in Architectural Seman- 
tics,” it is pointed out that the word “clean” is employed with a strik- 
ing frequency in contemporary discussions of architecture. Frank 
Lloyd Wright has said, “A good word in architecture is clean” (p. 25). 
Although the frequency of this one “good word” is striking, many 
others are common; e.g., “logical,” “economical,” “constructive.” The 
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pervasive presence of such terms as these carries “an assumption of 
positive value in contemporary architectural design” (p. 26). 


For observers of the ways of words these terms do not remain in isolation, 
but dispose themselves in families of terms, and mate with synonyms more 
or less exact. The groups of terms having thus massed themselves generate 
families of counterterms. One may envisage an architectural-verbal situation 
with dynamic interrelations approximating this pattern: (1) A positive group 
of near-synonyms: clean, pure, sharp, trim, hard, bright, tight, stripped, 
stark, antiseptic, crystalline, uncluttered, naked, crisp, sheer. (2) A sympa- 
thetic family of moral terms, cousins to the first set, immediately recogniz- 
able both as of frequent occurrence and of cognate intention: honest, candid, 
frank, straightforward, virile, uncompromising, integral, restrained, ascetic, 
just, chaste, mature, orderly, dignified, right, courageous. (3) Another sym- 
pathetic group connoting analytical reduction: logical, scientific, rational, 
true, inevitable, basic, diagrammatic, valid, simple, essential, geometric. (4) 
A group of terms used for denigration and representing an architectural 
state of affairs uncongenial to the first, and by implication to the second and 
third: ideal, unreal, romantic, mixed, soft, murky, cluttered, untidy, misty, 
sentimental, emotional, traditional, subjective. [pp. 26-27] 


In terms of these diverse associations, four “directions of meaning” of 
the word “clean” are singled out. First of all, “ ‘clean’ as an honorific 
term in architectural writing means relevance, and it becomes synon- 
ymous with ‘logical.’ . . . All the group of kindred terms that expand 
the idea of good logic belong with ‘clean’ (1)” (pp. 28-29). “The sec- 
ond association leaves metaphors for literal significance. It is a direct 
carry-over from hygiene, antisepsis, good housekeeping” (p. 29). 
“‘Clean’ may also mean . . . the clean soul as well as the bathed, 
sunned, and taut body, and this is the third variant” (p. 30). The 
fourth meaning of “clean” is one in which it “connotes an other- 
worldly mathematical ultimate” (p. 33). 

Analysis of the sort practiced by the author may not unreasonably 
be described as “analysis by association.” It consists in the elaboration 
of nuances, the amplification of overtones and delicate distant echoes. 
It makes very easy reading. It is a method eminently suited to literary 
criticism. It is of very little value in philosophy. There are indeed many 
interesting problems suggested by and connected with the use of the 
word “clean” in contemporary discussions of architecture: e.g., does 
Frank Lloyd Wright’s “good word” apply to, say, the Cathedral of 
Chartres? Can one say that Chartres is clean? or unclean? And what 
of Amiens? And what of Strasbourg? Or is it a mistake to apply this 
word to Gothic architecture? If this term cannot be applied to a cer- 
tain architectural work, does that in any way indicate the work is 
somehow defective? Presumably answers to such questions as these 
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might be of some service to architectural critics, but an exploration of 
the multitudinous associations of the word “clean” can do very little 
by way of clarifying matters. If one proceeds along the path of associa- 
tion, one thing is very much like another, and what is said of one 
word can be said equally well of half a dozen others. Notice how, 
without greatly straining, we can substitute the word “beauty” for the 
word “clean” in the author’s analysis. Thus “beauty” as an honorific 
term in architectural writing means relevance, and it becomes synony- 
mous with “logical.” The second association has to do with cleanliness. 
The beautiful is the bathed, sunned, and taut body. “Beauty” may also 
mean the beautiful soul, and this is the third variant. The fourth mean- 
ing of “beauty” is one in which it connotes an other-worldly mathe- 
matical ultimate. How unilluminating this is! Surely there is no doubt 
that the word “beauty” can reasonably be applied to a work like the 
Cathedral of Amiens; yet many might hesitate at saying Amiens was 
either clean or unclean. Neither term seems appropriate or relevant. 

A more sympathetic approach to this volume of aesthetic studies 
would be to construe it as aimed at and written for the general public. 
For even though it is doubtful that critics are apt to be enlightened by 
the author’s discussions, an ordinary reader should find this book both 
stimulating and informative. The author’s elaboration of the diverse 
ways of appreciating a room in “Seven Senses of a Room” makes very 


pleasant reading. It should help awaken those who need awakening to 
the aesthetic potentialities of a room. Much the same may be said for 
most of the essays. 


Pau ZIFF 
University of Michigan 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF HENRY JAMES, SR. By Freperick HAROLD 
Youns. New York, Bookman Associates, 1951. Pp. xiii, 338. $4.50. 


Young writes that his purpose is “to give quotations of all the key 
passages from James’ writing . . . in order to allow James to speak for 
himself as much as possible,” and “to render a systematic exposition 
of the entire range of the sources and products of his thought.” Young 
thinks the first is necessary because James’ writings are “extremely 
inaccessible,” and the second because though he holds James’ philos- 
ophy to be “a remarkably unified system,” “the system had to be dis- 
covered and articulated as such.” Young believes that James’ views 
are a fusion of Sandemanianism, Calvinism, the philosophy of Sweden- 
borg, and the doctrines of Fourier, and he begins his study with a short 
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account of these four influences. Yet this introductory study turns out 
to be pointless, because we learn that James heartily rejected Calvin- 
ism, that he uses the vocabulary of Swedenborg but not his ideas, and 
that his treatment of Fourier’s doctrine leaves it the same doctrine 
only in name. It makes little sense to talk about “influences” unless 
it is important to show how James could reshape and distort a man’s 
ideas until they had little likeness to the original, and this is not 
Young’s aim. 

The larger part of the book is an explanation of James’ philosophy. 
Young gives us selections from James’ writings, and then comments 
on them. His comments are disappointing and irritating. They are 
badly written, and often simply repeat, less effectively, the selection 
they are supposed to explain. But the major criticism of the book is 
that it does not show what it sets out to show: that James’ views form 
a “systematic whole,” a “unique fusion.” It does not even give us the 
sense that James’ views hang together at all. 

Young’s plan of attack is more than ordinarily mistaken. James’ 
writings do not require the kind of exegesis he gives them. He must 
know, and should have taken seriously William James’ remark of his 
father’s writings that “it would indeed be foolish to seek to paraphrase 
anything once directly said by him.” More important, Young, in try- 
ing to show Henry James, Sr. as the creator of a large scale synoptic 
philosophy, has to meet, but does not, a formidable statement of an 
opposite view. William James believed of his father that “probably 
few authors have so devoted their entire lives to the monotonous elab- 
oration of one single bundle of truths.” Everything Henry James wrote 
was an expression of his intuitive feeling about the relation between 
mankind and its Creator. To express this he used whatever vocabulary 
was at hand, altering ideas to suit himself. Yet he was never satisfied 
with what he wrote, he could never satisfy himself he had given clear 
expression to his deep intuitive feeling. And so he kept saying it over 
again in different words. 

Young lets us see nothing of this. He chops and separates James’ 
thought into unrelated parcels. We get no inkling from him of the 
“single bundle of truths.” Rather the effect of his work is to make 
Henry James appear a much more diffuse, stammering, and incoher- 
ent writer than he is. Anyone reading Young’s book will wonder why 
he should bother at al] to read Henry James, Sr. He will be set clear 
if he turns to the introduction William James wrote for his father’s 
works in the Literary Remains. 


Duke University Paut WELSH 
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THE FORTUNES OF FAUST. By E. M. Butter. Cambridge, Eng- 
land, Cambridge University Press, 1952. Pp. xvii, 365. $6.00. 


Miss Butler, formerly Professor of German in Cambridge, in this 
book completes her trilogy, the earlier volumes of which were The 
Myth of the Magus (1948) and Ritual Magic (1949). The series was 
originally planned as a study of the Faust legend, but the ramifications 
of that venerable tale are so extensive that almost two volumes were 
required to lay the groundwork and sketch in the background. Never- 
theless, the present volume can be read as an independent work, if 
one only remembers that she has previously traced the way in which 
the “hero-magician” who had power over the fiend is gradually trans- 
formed into the “lost soul” who, in order to exercise that power, has 
to make a pact with evil. Only in this version of the myth is there 
room for discourse on the deepest questions of life—the motivation 
of the pact, the human uses of the evil power, the List der Vernunft, 
and salvation, its mechanism and limits. And as the legend develops 
from the original Faustbook of 1587, the successive versions show the 
shifting climates of opinion concerning witchcraft, magic, science, wis- 
dom, sin, and religion. 

The author discusses in detail about fifty literary versions of the 
myth, ending with those by Valéry and Mann. She traces influences 
from one to the other (which are sometimes exceedingly complicated, 
especially in the case of those authors who attempted to complete 
Goethe’s work before he himself finished it), and depicts the way in 
which each segment of the history is a reflex of nonliterary conditions. 
One is grateful to her for her spirited accounts of some of the great 
Faust writings likely to be known only to a few (e.g., those by Chamis- 
so, Klinger, Grabbe, and Lenau) as well as her penetrating comments 


on the more widely known works of Marlowe, Goethe, and Thomas 
Mann. 


The chief turning points in the history she finds in Marlowe, Les- 
sing, and Goethe. Marlowe firmly fixed the legend as a universally 
comprehensible tragedy, but Lessing almost terminated its history 
through his conviction that human error and the unhappiness it en- 
tails can be cured by knowledge and more light. The weakness of 
Lessing’s own conception of Faust showed that Enlightenment and 
the old Faust tragedy were incompatible. Only Storm and Stress, ro- 
manticism, and most of all the genius of Goethe were able to save the 
legend from a narrow restriction to a tradition and an ethos in which 
human knowledge was evil and dangerous. Goethe saved the legend 
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from this by adding to Faust’s pact a wager between the Lord and 
Mephisto, which destroyed the autonomy of evil as found in the con- 
cept of satanic greatness in Marlowe, and by an ironical and even 
paradoxical interpretation of Faust’s pact, wherein Faust’s utterance 
of the fateful words brings salvation instead of damnation. 

The legend emerges again and again under the most diverse in- 
tellectual and cultural conditions. No old skin has been refilled with 
new wine so frequently and so successfully as this one. There are Prot- 
estant and Catholic Fausts, Fausts of witchcraft and Fausts of black 
magic, comic Fausts and satirical Fausts, mad Fausts and domestic 
Fausts, Kantian Fausts and a Faust of “an Hegelian-Schellingesque 
pantheistic-Catholicized Protestantism.” (This description is by an 
editor of a text, not by Miss Butler.) Over against the solidity of the 
main tradition, on the other hand, one is positively amused at the - 
variety of insignificant Fausts and at the ingenuity of the authors who 
so distorted the legend that only the name Faust remains. In some of 
their productions, there is no pact; or where there is a pact the soul 
is not at stake; sometimes Faust is not the protagonist, but Kasperl or 
Don Juan; there is a Faust who had trouble with his in-laws, and an- 
other who had Gretchen as his chambermaid. 

In general, I think it can be said that wit and good humor are 
traits not to be expected in commentaries on Faust. But this informa- 
tive book, filled as it is with paraphrase and quotation, is saved from 
being tedious by the author’s wit and eminent good sense, her usually 
tolerant amusement at some of the foibles of some of her authors, and 
her generous enthusiasm for several undeservedly forgotten works. 


Lewis Wuirte Beck 
The University of Rochester 
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attempts are made to explain “the logical status of talk about faith 
and about God.” 


LIBERAL ARTS DICTIONARY. In English, French, German, and 
Spanish. Edited by Mario A. Per and Frank Gaynor. New York, 
Philosophical Library, 1952. Pp. x, 307. $6.00.—Designed for those 
who read for pleasure in artistic, literary, and philosophical fields. 

THE HALL OF LIGHT. A Study of Early Chinese Kingship. By 
Wiiu1aM Epwarp Soornit. Edited by his Daughter Lapy Hoste 
and G. F. Hupson. New York, Philosophical Library, 1952. Pp. 
xxiv, 289. $7.50. 

EVOLUTION AND HUMAN DESTINY. By Frep Kou er. New 
York, Philosophical Library, Pp. viii, 120. $2.75.—‘‘Human society 
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as it exists today constitutes the incipient development of a new 
organic entity constituting an organization of matter on a higher 
level of orderliness.” 


OTHER MINDS. By Joun Wispom. New York, Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1952. Pp. iv, 259. $4.75.—Reprints of a series of papers, most 
of which appeared in Mind. 


THE NAMIC PHILOSOPHY. By Joun Empry. New York, Philo- 
sophical Library, 1952. Pp. x, 238. $3.75.—“An exposition of Reality 
and Religion.” 


THE TWO SOVEREIGNTIES. A Study of the Relationhhip be- 
tween Church and State. By JosepH Lecter. New York, Philo- 
sophical Library, 1952. Pp. x, 186. $3.75. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF PSYCHIATRY. By Harotp Parmer. New 
York, Philosophical Library, 1952. Pp. xii, 70. $2.75.—An “investiga- 
tion into the psychiatrist’s fundamental thought processes in ap- 
proaching the cure of mental disease.” 


WELLSPRINGS OF DEMOCRACY. Guidance for Local Societies. 
By Joun M. Brewer. New York, Philosophical Library, 1952. Pp. 


xii, 232. $4.50.—One of the vital defenses of democracy against the 
attack of communist imperialism from without and by selfish cyn- 
icism from within “is the demonstration of democratic government 
in local voluntary groups.” 


THE LATEST FORMS OF THE ATTITUDE THEORIES IN 
ETHICS. An Attempt at an Exposition with Some Critical Re- 
marks. By Incjatp Nissen. Oslo, I Kommisjon hos Jacob Dybwad, 
1951. Pp. 75. Kr. 7,00.—An examination of the theories of A. J. 
Ayer and Charles L. Stevenson. 


ANTOINE LAVOISIER. Scientist, Economist, Social Reformer. By 
Dovuctas McKre. New York, Henry Schuman, 1952. Pp. vi, 440. 
$6.00.—A biography for the general reader. 


THE HISTORY OF ASTRONOMY. By Georce Asetti. Translated 
from the Italian Storia dell’astronomia by Berry Burr Asetti. New 
York, Henry Schuman, 1952. Pp. xiv, 338. $5.00.—““The emphasis 
is on progress and not on the purely historical record; thus by far 
the greatest part of the book is logically devoted to modern astron- 


omy. 
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THE OLD TESTAMENT. Keystone of Human Culture. By WiLLIAM 
A. Irwin. New York, Henry Schuman, 1952. Pp. xiv, 293. $4.00.— 
The author attempts “to show the unrivaled place of the Bible in the 
ancient world, and to indicate its creative power all down the cen- 
turies.” 


THE SACRED SCRIPTURES OF THE JAPANESE. By Post 
WHEELER. New York, Henry Schuman, Inc., 1952. Pp. xlvi, 562. 
$10.00—“An accurate and complete translation of the two basic 
religious texts... the Kojiki and the Nihongi.” 


THE IMAGINATION OF REASON. Two Philosophical Essays. By 
Eric Uncer. London, Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1952. Pp. viii, 134. 
12/6d.—In the first essay Mr. Unger outlines his approach to moral 
philosophy, and in the second he discusses the relation between sci- 
entific and philosophical thinking. 


THE CONCEPT OF UNIVOCITY REGARDING THE PREDI- 
CATION OF GOD AND CREATURE ACCORDING TO WIL- 
LIAM OCKHAM. By Matruew C. Mences. St. Bonaventure, 
New York, Franciscan Institute, 1952. Pp. xii, 196. $2.50. 


EL HOMBRE EN LA ENCRUCIJADA, By Jose Ferrater Mora. 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, 1952. Pp. 331. $30.—m/arg. 


DER VERSTAND ALS ANSCHAUUNG UND BEGRIFF. By Yrjé 
Reenpaa. Helsinki, Finland, Suomalainen Tiedeakatemia, 1952. Pp. 
113. Pretium 350 mk. 


MANY-VALUED LOGICS. By J. B. Rosser and A. R. TurQuertre. 
Studies in Logic and the Foundation of Mathematics. Amsterdam, 
North-Holland Publishing Company, 1952. Pp. viii, 124. $3.25— 
“Systems of many-valued logic through the level of the first order 
predicate calculus [are] constructed in such a manner that they are 
both consistent and complete.” 


DE NOUS IN HET SYSTEEM VAN PLATO’S PHILOSOPHIE. 
Summary: The nois in Plato’s System of Philosophy. By J. H. M. 
M. Loenen. Dissertatie Universiteit Van Amsterdam, 1951. Am- 
sterdam, Jasonpers Universiteitspers. Pp. 269-284. 


DAS PHYSIKALISCHE MODELL UND DIE METAPHYSISCHE 
WIRKLICHKEIT. Versuch einen Metaphanomenologie. By ERw1n 
NickE-. Basel, Switzerland, Ernst Reinhardt, 1952. Pp. roo. Fr. 5.—, 
Ln. Fr. 6.80. 
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RHETOIQUE ET PHILOSOPHIE. Pour une théorie de l’argu- 
mentation en philosophie. By Cu. PereLMAN and L. OLsrecuts- 
Tyrteca. Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 1952. Pp. xii, 160. 
640 francs.—“L’étude des moyens d’argumentation, autres que ceux 
relevant de la logique formelle, qui permettent d’obtenir ou d’ac- 


croitre ’adhésion d’autrui aux théses qu’on propose 4 son assenti- 
ment.” 


LE PERSONNAGE ET SON OMBRE. Les essais LIX. By CHARLES 
Roumer, Paris, Librairie Gallimard, 1952. Pp. 233. 590 fr. 


SOCRATE ET LA LEGEND PLATONICIENNE. By V. vE Ma- 
GALHAES-VILHENA. Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 1952. Pp. 
vi, 235. 100 Francs.—“En examinant le caractére et quelques par- 
ticularités de l’apologie et de l’idéalisation platoniciennes de Socrate 
et en s'efforgant d’en dégager les raisons, il essaye de montrer le 
sens de la déviation constitutive du Socrate qui est vrai pour Platon.” 


LE PROBLEME DE SOCRATE. Le Socrate historique et le Socrate 
de Platon. By V. p—E MacaLHaEs-VILHENA. Paris, Presses Universi- 
taires de France, 1952. Pp. vi, 568. 1900 francs.—‘L’essentiel pour 
nous était d’examiner les possibilités de savoir quelle existence histo- 
rique il convient de reconnaitre 4 Socrate.” 


L’AMOUR ET LES MYTHES DU COEUR. By Rene NE tt 1. Paris, 
Hachette, 1952. Pp. 252.—“L’une des théses soutenues par l’auteur, 
c’est que l’amour-passion, nettement isolable dans son déroulement 
historique, a eu un commencement, aura une fin; et qu’il s’est dé- 
veloppé dans le temps sous des influences sociales dont il importe de 
retrouver lorigine précise. ... une deuxiéme théorie complémentaire 
de la premiére, tendant, cette fois, 4 expliquer le comportement psy- 
chologique de l’amoureux.. .” 


LA CONNAISSANCE DE LA VIE. By Georces CancuILuHemo. Paris, 
Hachette, 1952. Pp. 123. 480 francs.—“Pour parvenir 4 son objec- 
tivité scientifique, la connaissance de la vie doit élucider opiniatre- 
ment ses catégories originales: individualité, totalité, normalité. C’est 
ce que tend a établir ce petit livre, par le recoupement d’études 
méthodologiques, historiques et proprement philosophiques.” 


SHAKESPEARE. Die Idee des Menschseins in seinen Werken. Von 


Kurt Scnuitunc. Miinchen/Basel, Ernst Reinhardt Verlag, 1953. 
Pp. 294. Fr. 16.50. 
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CHARLES SANDERS PEIRCE UND DER PRAGMATISMUS. By 
Jurcen V. Kempski. Stuttgart und Kéln, W. Kohlhammer Verlag, 
1952. Pp. vi, 115. 


AUSDRUCKSFORMEN DEUTSCHER GESCHICHTE. Eine 


Morphologie der Freiheit. By Joacuim Seypret. Oberbayern, Ger- 
many, Bronnen-Verlag, 1952. Pp. 127. 


GRUNDLEGUNG UND AUFBAU DER ETHIK. By Franz 
BRENTANO. Nach den Vorlesungen iiber “Praktische Philosophie” 
aus dem Nachlass herausgegeben von FRANzISKA MAyer-HILLE- 
BRAND. Bern, A. Francke Ag. Verlag, 1952. Pp. xxiv, 424. Fr. 26.50. 


GESCHICHTE DER CHRISTLICHEN PHILOSOPHIE. I. Liefer- 
ung. By ErmenNE Gitson and PuitotHeus BoHNeER. Paderborn, 
Ferdinand Schéningh, 1952. Pp. viii, 254. Br. 0.80 GM. 


EINE NEUE SCHOPFUNG. Ein Beitrag zur Theologie des christ- 
lichen Lebens. By Aucust BRuNNER. Paderborn, Ferdinand Sché- 
ningh, 1952. Pp. 216. 7.80 GM. 


MEINONG-GEDENKSCHRIFT. Herausgegeben vom Philosophisch- 
en Seminar der Universitat Graz. Graz, Germany, Styria Steir- 
ische Verlagsanstalt, 1952. Pp. 171. Preis S/48. 


MATHEMATISCHE LOGIK. Enzyklopadie der mathematischen 
Wissenschaften. Band II, Heft 1, Teil 1. By H. Hermes and H. 


Scnouz. Leipzig, Germany, B. G. Teubner, 1952. Pp. 82, 1. 8.20 
GM. 


LA TEORIA DEL COMICO. Da Aristotele a Plutarco. By ARMANDO 
Presse. Pubblicazioni della Facolta di Lettere e Filosofia, Universita 
de Torino, Vol. 1V, Fasciola I. Torino, 1952. Pp. 132. L. 800. _ 


FILOSOFIA E PSICOPATOLOGIA. Scritti di Enrico Caste ut, 
EuceNne MrinkowskI, Kari Jaspers, Aucusto Guzzo, Luict 
STEFANINI, and Eno Pact. Archivio di Filosofia. Organo dell’ Insti- 
tuto di Studi Filosofici. Milano, Italy, Casa Editrice Fratelli Bocca, 
1952. Pp. 183. L. 4000. 


PROBLEMI E METODI DI RICERCA NELLA STORIA DELLA 
FILOSOFIA. By Ropvotro Monpo ro. Firenze, Italy, La Nuova 
Italia, 1952. Pp. viii, 265. L. goo. 





NOTES 


Professor Milton C. Nahm of Bryn Mawr College has just been 
elected national secretary-treasurer of the American Philosophical As- 


sociation. He replaces George R. Geiger of Antioch College, who has 
held the office since 1947. 


We regret to announce the death of Professor Edgar Sheffield Bright- 
man on February 25, 1953. Professor Brightman had been Borden 
Parker Bowne Professor of Philosophy at Boston University since 1919. 





A Freso AND UNBIASED PRESENTATION 


A MODERN INTRODUCTION 
TO ETHICS 


by Lucius Garvin, University of Maryland 


Dr. Garvin covers all the principal 
problems of ethical theory in an unusually 
clear and interesting fashion. His sympa- 
thetic and understanding discussion of all 
facets of ethical thought results in an 
unusually fair presentation. The entire 
text is aimed to give the student the 
opportunity to examine various ethical 
views for himself—under guidance which 
does not claim to be authoritative. 

The arrangement of topics is logically 
sound, and the discussion of various 
problems, both classical and contempo- 
rary, is always fresh and challenging. The 
book is magnificently written—clear, ur- 


bane, with a wealth of examples to give 
concrete form and application to the 
abstract. Students will find the style both 
attractive and readily understandable. 


Houghton Mifflin Company 


New Yor« Cuicaco DaLias San Francisco 














Education for Freedom 
and Responsibility 


SELECTED ESSAYS by Edmund Ezra Day 


EDITED BY MILTON KONVITZ, Professor in the New York State 
School of Industrial and Labor Relations at Cornell University 


The educational philosophy of the man who was Cornell Univer- 
sity’s president for thirteen years is revealed in the eighteen essays 
which make up this volume. These essays are from Dr. Day's 
speeches and writings during that period and they clearly set forth 
Dr. Day's convictions about the role that education plays and should 
play in American society and the practical means by means of which 
universities can attain their educational goals. 212 pages. $2.50 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY PRESS, ITH«ca, N. Y. 











ANOTHER LANGUAGE 
Is a MUST For Modern Thinkers— 
Listen and Learn Easily, Quickly, Correctly 


+ LINGUAPHONE 


World’s-Standard Conversational Method 


FREN H Learn AT HOME . . . with effortless ease and real pleasure. You 
LISTEN—you hear men and women spea* in their native tongue. 
I 


n an amazingly short time YOU understand and SPEAK, with correct 

accent and the right swing. You read and write. You can study alone, 

SPANISH or have family and friends join you in a delightful pastime that is a 
cultural necessity and invaluable asset for travel; business or pro- 








fessi ] careers. 
GERMAN ne WORLD-WIDE EDUCATIONAL ENDORSEMENT 


Linguaphone courses were made astonishingly easy and practical by 


j ALIAN more than 150 expert linguists of international fame. Endorsed by 
educators, used by colleges, schools, U.N., Armed Services, Govern- 
ment Agencies and business firms for personnel training. Overjone million 


fv, home-study students. FREE Book gives Fascinating Facts— Mail cou- 
RUSSIAN pon today. 


JAPANESE LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


ATTETT ER (204 Mezz., Rock. Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 


NORWEGIAN F *) F E Send me your FREE Book 
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| want to learn _. language | 
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\ 
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Atuatlable for your fall classes 


Introduction to Logic 
by Irving M. Copi 


Here is a lively, modern introduction to both tradi- 
tional and symbolic logic written in an informal style 
with frequent touches of humor. By starting with 

roblems in which the student is already interested 
and leading him a step at a time to the more system- 
atic and general aspects of logic as a means to the 
solutions of these same problems, the author has 
created this unusually aka text. A strong feature 
of the book is its adaptability—it contains enough 
traditional deductive logic and enough onic 
logic to make it usable in all types of general intro- 
ductory courses. Ready in March 


Contemporary Ethical Theories 
by Thomas E. Hill 


Dr. Hill has made a comprehensive survey and evalu- 
ation of ethical thought of contemporary moral 
philosophers. He classifies the contending theories 
according to major types and subtypes and brings 
the various contending theories oye the plain of a 
single set of categories that reveals important inter- 
relationships among them. This can be used as a 
basic text in advanced courses in ethical theory and 
as a primary reference in ethics. 

Published in 1950 Price: $4.75 


The Macmillan E. 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 




















Elements of ANALYTIC PHILOSOPHY 
by ARTHUR PAP 


A comprehensive introduction to analytic philoso- 
phy, this text is intended for philosophy courses on 
the junior or senior level. It is a systematic presenta- 
tion of the main tenets of logical positivism or 
logical empiricism. Some of the topics discussed are: 
the analysis of ethical concepts, the problem of 
universals, the analysis of causation, theories of 
truth and meaning, the mind-body problem, the 
foundations of empirical science, and the nature of 
logic and mathematics. 

The text is written in a clear and simple style, 
avoiding the use of philosophical jargon. The glos- 
sary of technical terms will be a valuable help in 
orienting the student to the unfamiliar technical 
vocabulary. 


490 pages Price: $5.00 


Reason in the Art of Living 
by JAMES B. PRATT 


First offering an exposition and criticism of 
classical and contemporary ethical theories, Dr. 
Pratt presents his own construction of moral value 
and the good life. He includes a detailed discussion 
of his original Principle of Rationality and Value. 
The author divides Ris material into four major 
topics: Our Ethical Heritage; The Principle of Ration- 
ality and Value; The Self, Society, and The Greater 
Self; and Goals of the Moral Life. The clarity of 
thought and logical unity make the book easy to 
understand. There are helpful resumes at the be- 
ginning of most chapters, and an abundant number 
of parallel readings given throughout. 

303 pages Price: $4.00 


The Macmillan 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11 




















7~———/mportant books by distinguished authors 


ELEMENTS OF PHILOSOPHY 


Louis O. Katrsorr, University of North Carolina 


Ready in April. This new book offers a general, philosophic introduction to the 
meanings of ideas and the methods of critically analyzing and evaluating them. 
It explains the language, methods, and areas of philosophic inquiry, stressing 
present-day problems and modes of approach. Highlights the implication of 
philosophical problems and the various positions in philosophy for a coherent 
world view. 410 pp. $4 


PHILOSOPHICAL SCRUTINY OF RELIGION 


C. J. Ducasse, Brown University 


Just out. Distinguished by objectivity, clarity, and scholarship, this book 
offers a critical and constructive study of the nature of religion, its various 
forms and manifestations, and its functions in human life. It arrives at a 
clear conception of what religion essentially is through a detailed examination 
of major religious ideas and impulses. 440 pp. $4.50 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 


Cuar.es H. Patterson, University of Nebraska 


Emphasizing ancient Hebrew contributions to Western culture, this newly 
published work gives a clear exposition of the ethical and religious ideas found 
in the Old Testament and their relevance to modern thought. It covers in 
detail such philosophic problems as the nature of God; methods of arriving at 
truth; the significance of history; interpretations of suffering; and the founda- 
tions of moral law. 550 pp. $5 


HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHICAL 
IDEAS IN AMERICA 


W. H. WerxmetstTER, University of Nebraska 


An orientation and introduction to the philosophical ideas of America's greatest 
thinkers. The book presents an account of the rise of American philosophy 
against the general cultural background of the times. Provides detailed, ob- 
jective discussions of our philosophical development—from the Puritans to 
John Dewey and the present period of transition. 599 pp. $5 


WAYS OF FAITH—An Introduction to Religion 


Joun A. Hutcuison, Williams College; and 

James ALFRED Martin, Jr., Amherst College 
Published in March. A comprehensive volume which examines the major 
living religions, comparing their history, doctrines, and devotional practices. 
Includes a stimulating discussion on the development of the modern mind 
and its religious attitude, and an analysis of the practical alternatives con- 
fronting traditional Western faiths if they are to sustain their spiritual vitality. 
496 pp. $4.50 
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Revised Edition 


Types and Problems of Philosophy 
HUNTER MEAD, California Institute of Technology 


This expanded and up-to-date revision treats with clarifying di- 
rectness the basic philosophical problems which confront the 
student as personal issues of present-day significance. It con- 
tains two new chapters—one on logical empiricism, and the 
other on current trends in contemporary ethical thought. For the 
introductory course. March 1953, About 480 pp., probably $4.25 











A Modern Book of Esthetics revised Edition 
MELVIN RADER, University of Washington 


“Outstandingly the best sourcebook in aesthetic theory which has yet 
appeared; the men included, the adequate length of the selections, 
and the interpretative introductory material to each section all rouse 
my enthusiasm.’’-—FRANCES W. HERRING, Vassar College 


1952, 602 pp., $5.00 


An Introduction to Philosophy revised Edition 
EDGAR S. BRIGHTMAN, Boston University 


“This book is one of the finest Introductions to philosophy | know of. 
It doesn’t ‘pad’ but gets right to the core of the matter. A student who 
has worked it through has had an enriching intellectual adventure.’’— 
WARREN STEINKRAUS, De Pauw University. 1951, 349 pages, $4.10 


A History of Philosophy revised Edition 
FRANK THILLY. Revised by LEDGER WOOD 


“As revised by Professor Wood | think it excellent. | know of no 
other (textbook) that is at once so concise and precise in capturing 
the central ideas of the philosophers.’’—-BAKER BROWNELL, North- 
western University 1951, 658 pages, $5.40 


Methods of Logic 
WILLARD VAN ORMAN QUINE, Harvard University 


“A superb text: authoritative, mature, and brillant and original in its 
exposition of even highly standardized materia!s.’-—-ERNEST NAGEL, 
Columbia University 1950, 264 pages, $3.50 


383 Madison Avenue, New York 17 











What can I do with philosophy? 
What are its practical values? 


Typical questions following an introductory course in philoso- 
phy—questions which Archie J. Bahm takes up in the last section of: 


PHILOSOPHY: An Introduction 


By ARCHIE J. BAHM, Professor of Philosophy, University of New 
Mexico. In addition to providing guideposts to help solve personal 
philosophical predicaments, this new book is designed to give a 
quick, yet comprehensive grasp of the nature of philosophy, its 
problems, its major types, and its main issues. It covers most of the 
representative philosophers from Plotinus to Whitehead including 
Kant, Hagel, Hume, Locke, James, and many more. 


Live issues and living views— 


Each type of view given is held today by prominent American 
educators and policy-makers. Each view reflects current trends 
in philosophical thinking throughout the country. Philosophy: 
An Introduction is wp-to-date. 


A “problems” approach— 


Arranged under the three fields of Knowledge, Reality, and 
Values, are most of the major concepts in most major fields— 
ethics—religion—government—etc. These are stated in sum- 
mary form and evaluated, a chapter to each. Philosophy: An 
Introduction is comprehensive. 


Conflicting views contrasted— 


The author first sympathetically igen one great, living 
i ] 


“ism’’, then — y sympathetically, presents its opponent. 
Philosophy: An Introduction stirs reflective thinking. 


1953 Approx. 422 pages. Prob. $4.50 
SEND FOR AN ON-APPROVAL COPY 


Take advantage of our free trial offer . . . look it over at your 
convenience and our expense for 10 days free of charge... 
no obligation. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 440 4th Ave., New York 16 








Men and Movements in American Philosophy | 
by Joszrn L. Brau, Assistant Professor of Philosophy, 
Columbia University 

This book traces the development of philosophic ideas and 

systems in America from their earliest beginnings to the mid- 


First, Professor Blau explains the ideas characteristic of 
each movement. Then he offers two or three detailed expo- 
sitions of the work of individual philosophers . . . showing 
how each thinker reflected the general characteristics of the 
trend ... and on what points he differed, 

This text gives the student a unified view of the pattern of 
American Philosophy ...and a clear perspective of the re- 
lationships of i di id ] thin) to the : ] 

in which they took part and the relationship of one move- 
ment to another. 384 pages... 5%” x 8%” 


Philosophic Inquiry: As tetroduction to Philosophy 
by Lewis W. Becx, Professor of Philosophy, Univer- 
sity of Rochester 

This text invites the student to “think things through” as 

problems grow out of everyday life, conduct, science, and 

religion. It brings successively into focus: 

a. inquiry and such substitutes as propaganda, blind faith, 
and appeals to authority 

b. the distinctive traits of science and its philosophic con- 
sequences 

c. the problerns of ethics and conduct in the light of scien- 
tific method 

d. the legitimacy of speculative philosophy and the nature 
of the major metaphysical systems in the Western world 

Approximately 464 pages 5%” x 8%” 


Fo cxpasal copia ani 


EOE PRENTICE-HALL, | 











